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OIL AND THE 
‘CHRISTMAS TREE” 


T THE head of an oilwell there is a piece of 
equipment fitted with many gauges and 
valves to control the natural pressure of 

crude oil rising from deep down in the earth. 
This piece of equipment is known to oil men asa 
* Christmas Tree ” because of its resemblance to 
the festive tree. 
From the well flows the precious mineral in its 
crude form which has to be treated before it can be 
employed by mankind. Often it becomes trans- 
formed out of all recognition. Paraffin wax is one of 
the end products of the refining process that bears 
small superficial resemblance to the dark fluid that was 
first got from the earth. Anglo-Iranian makes wax for 
a variety of uses—for insulating material in radios, for 
the packaging of foods and, of course, for the cheerful 
candles that light up the presents on the more familiar 
kind of Christmas Tree. 
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; PERSONAL SERVICE : 
4 
4 A century ago, when England was enjoying a period of a 
A peace and prosperity, the English private banker and his 
A customer were well known to each other and banking was A 
4 a personal service based on mutual confidence. 2 
ei Today, modern practice is more comprehensive and in- 2 
2 cludes many specialised services not imagined by the banker 4 
‘| of a hundred years ago. National Provincial Bank, how- 2 
Zi ever, with its wide-spread resources and organisation, still 
2 maintains the banking tradition of personal service. The 2 
, s entire banking organisation is adapted to serve individual 2 
2 needs, and the Manager is always glad to meet and advise 2 
a each of his customers, iw 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
BULLETIN 


LATEST ISSUES : 
Vol. IV, No. 2 
Social implications of 


the good fight 
; with ALL 


THY MIGHT!” 


. . . 80 runs the familiar hymn, THIS CHRISTMAS, 
} please help us fight with all OUR might to bring the 


comfort of religion to the fisherfolk (for whom normal technical cha ng e 
family worship is impossible), and to protect them 
: against the deliberately anti-Christian and subversive Vol. IV, No. 3 
influences at work everywhere to-day. 1 ° 
The Deep Sea Mission conducts vigorous campaigns in D ocuments rela ting to 
the ports, using loud-speaker vans, films and teams of Latin America 


workers. In the main fishing ports it maintains comfort- 


able fishermen’s hostels. Annual Subscription: 21/- 
It is a Christian and patriotic action as well as being 


a charitable deed to send a Christmas gift H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 
to this Mission. Do please send yours now to P. O. Box 569 7 London, S.E.1. 
the General Secretary— 


DEEP SEA MISSION ——= 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN li 
53, R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.! 
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How did it 
happen ! 


ERE IS A MYSTERY. How is it that a newspaper of modest 
Hy esrcusion not even coming from Fleet Street, should 
be so influential throughout the world ? By what magic has 
the Manchester Guardian become so famous a newspaper? 
The answer sounds odd in these days of big battalions and 
screaming headlines. The Manchester Guardian has made its 
way by fine reporting; good writing; an eye for truth; and a 
tongue not afraid to tell it. There are no tricks or stunts in the 
Manchester Guardian. It relies upon intelligence, integrity, 
wit. 
The Manchester Guardian will never appeal to the millions. 
But more and more intelligent citizens, in London and in 
other big cities, are turning with deep respect to this unassum- 


ing and outspoken newspaper, the Manchester Guardian. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, 
please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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motoring... 


Bearing a name famed for precision engineering for more than 
forty years, the “Bristol” Type 401 2-litre saloon offers 
higher standards in design and performance for those who 


want the best in motoring. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Te most important event in November was the election of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as the first Republican President of the United 
States for twenty years. Of course the fact that he is a Republican 
matters far less to the world at large, and probably mattered far less to 
many American voters, than his own personality and qualifications. As 
we anticipated, the poll was enormous by American standards; Governor 
Stevenson received a far larger number of votes than President Truman 
at the last election, but even so his defeat was overwhelming. This is the 
measure of the confidence which Eisenhower has inspired among his own 
compatriots. 


A Man We Can Trust 


fe same confidence is felt in him by Governments and peoples 
throughout the free world. We would not presume to comment on 
the domestic programme for which he and his Party stand, but we can be 
sure, from all that we know of him, that his conduct of foreign affairs will 
be wise and realistic and that he will be a thoroughly reliable friend to all 
his country’s Allies. In matters of world strategy he will be his own best 
expert, for he has served as a staff officer in the Far East, as a Supreme 
Commander in Europe, and as Chief of Staff to the U.S. Army. But it 
can fairly be said, without disrespect to his military record, that his 
greatest achievements have been in the field of diplomacy. He has a 
proved and acknowledged genius for making people of different national- 
ities and temperaments work together. 


Korea and Indo-China 


R. EISENHOWER will not take office until January, but he has 
already, as we go to press, appointed leading members of his 
Cabinet, including Mr. John Foster Dulles to succeed Mr. Acheson as 
Secretary of State. Mr. Dulles has long been recognized as the chief 
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Republican specialist on foreign affairs and his views have sometimes 
provoked controversy in this country. He has also played an active part 
under the bi-partisan system, and he was mainly responsible for drafting 
the Peace Treaty with Japan. 

The President-Elect will be visiting Korea during the interregnum, and 
there was hope that he might also visit Indo-China and other key-points 
in the Far East; but this apparently will not be possible. Americans are 
naturally anxious to find some way of ending the Korean war, in which 
they have made much the greatest sacrifice. But Mr. Eisenhower, who 
made a striking gesture of goodwill towards France as soon as he was 
elected, is no doubt well aware that the French effort in Indo-China is 
quite comparable, in cost and importance, to the American effort in 
Korea. He must also know that the two wars are by no means unrelated, 
but that each is an essential part of the same operation—the containment 
of Communist China. It is generally felt that the pressure upon Indo- 
China would be even more severe if Chinese resources were not so deeply 
committed in Korea. Mr. Eisenhower will, we trust, take full account of 
France’s needs, and of the over-all strategic picture, while he is striving to 
end the Korean war and to check the drain on American manhood. 


The Future of Malaya 


HE ultimate destiny of Malaya cannot be fundamentally different 

from that of Indo-China, Thailand, and the rest of South-East Asia. 
There are but two alternatives before this area; either to achieve complete 
freedom and independence in partnership with the West or else to fall 
under Communist domination. Which of these two fates prevails will 
depend in the long run on the wisdom with which the Western Powers 
concerned handle the knotty problems of Korea, Formosa and Indo- 
China. 

In the meanwhile the United Kingdom, as one of those Powers, must 
do its utmost to assist the peoples of Malaya to speed their local march 
towards freedom by achieving racial harmony and defeating the Com- 
munist menace in both its guises, violence and propaganda. 


Templer’s Achievement 


ENERAL SIR GERALD TEMPLER’S report upon the progress 
of the fight against terrorism in the past year is restrained but en- 
couraging. Much more has been achieved during his tenure of the High 
Commissionership than in any previous period; the local population in 
the worst affected districts is now regaining its nerve and giving more 
assistance to the authorities. Even so, banditry is still rife and there is no 
sign yet of any easement in the struggle. 
Sir Gerald is also doing all he can upon the positive side of his policy— 
that of social reform and political advancement. Unhappily the financial 
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position has been seriously affected by the fall in tin and rubber prices, 
with a proportionate decline in the scale of wages and salaries. The days 
of easy opulence were, alas, short, and they will not return; hence some 
better security as to future prices is vital to the welfare of the whole 
Federation. 


A Royal Service 


HE DUCHESS OF KENT has done truly royal service by her tour 

of all the Commonwealth territories in South-East Asia. Her Royal 
Highness was always fearless, gay and indefatigable in discharging 
engagements which were usually exacting and sometimes dangerous. 
With her son, the Duke of Kent,.to assist her, she covered an enormous 
area and left every community she visited the happier for her coming. 
Both this country and the Commonwealth owe her a debt of gratitude 
which will, we hope, be acknowledged in some fitting public manner. 


Sir Evelyn Baring in Kenya 


N Kenya Sir Evelyn Baring is handling a situation of the greatest 

difficulty with admirable firmness and wisdom. The power of the 
Mau Mau terrorists over the majority of their fellow-tribesmen, who do 
not want to take the oath but dare not resist it, is still substantial; and 
witchcraft has such a hold upon the whole Kikuyu tribe that we cannot 
hope to see its terrors extirpated rapidly. For this reason it is impossible 
to praise too highly the outstanding courage of the Kikuyu chiefs, head- 
men, police and ordinary tribesmen who have refused to take the oath 
and are standing by the Government. Many have paid with their lives 
for their resistance and for giving information; the rest, though they 
constitute but a small minority and live in daily peril, remain constant in 
their loyalty. All honour to them. It is regrettable that they have had 
no leadership, not even firm support, from Mr. Mathu, the African 
member of the Governor’s Executive Council, nor anything but base 
disparagement from the extreme Left in this country, who seem unable 
to tolerate the sight of fidelity to the Queen’s Government. 


British Settlers at their Best 


O less praise is due to the courage and moderation of the settler 
community. We read much less about them in our newspapers 
than about the antics of Mr. Leslie Hale and Mr. Fenner Brockway, and 
it is unhappily doubtful whether, even now, their record in the protracted 
emergency is adequately appreciated by their fellow-countrymen in 
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Britain. We know, for instance, of an Englishwoman well over middle 
age, who lives alone and has built up a herd of high-grade cattle single- 
handed. She is within easy reach of the Aberdare Forest, a danger 
centre; and her nearest white neighbour lives five miles away. All her 
indoor servants and farmhands are Kikuyu, many of them old and trusted 
friends rather than subordinates. It was probably on this account that 
they came to her in a body not long ago and confessed that they had been 
forced to take the Mau Mau oath, adding that, deeply devoted as they 
were to her, they could not disobey a Mau Mau order if one were given 
them. 

That woman has not abandoned her cattle or her home; she carries on 
in solitude undauntedly. How many of the settlers’ critics in this country 
would like to face that daily and nightly peril, or would face it with equal 
constancy ? 


Immediate Measures 


id is these people on the spot, both European and African, whose 
ordeal must be borne in mind if any tendency is shown to criticize the 
Governor’s measures as oppressive and reactionary. It is the Govern- 
ment’s first duty to re-establish the Queen’s peace and uproot the barbarous 
terrorism which has temporarily destroyed it. This will not be done 
without strong punitive measures including communal retribution, and 
we congratulate Sir Evelyn Baring on the manner, worthy of his great 
father, in which he is grappling with the realities of a complex situation. 

His policy is all the more praiseworthy since he is looking beyond the 
emergency itself to the underlying problems of Kenya’s plural society 
and taking immediate steps to deal with the most pressing of them. 
Amongst these the problems of building houses and creating new avenues 
of employment at a living wage are outstanding, and we are glad to see 
that on housing in the African quarters of Nairobi alone a very large sum 
of capital is to be spent without delay. 


Apology to District Officers - 


T is also of vital importance that the Kikuyu Reserve should be more 

closely administered and that the cause of law and order should be 
fortified by the creation of an adequate Intelligence Service. In this 
connection we desire to withdraw and apologize for a doubt expressed in 
these columns last month as to whether District Officers were still suffi- 
ciently in touch with the African population. We are now satisfied that 
officers in the Kikuyu Reserve faithfully reported a growing anxiety about 
Mau Mau activities—the oath, the terrorism, the schools, etc.—and that 
their warnings were set aside by the Government until the outbreaks of 
murder and mutilation forced it into action. Sir Evelyn Baring inherited 
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a situation which should have been foreseen and dealt with many months 
earlier. It may well be that the Reserve needs a greater force of 
administrative officers with regular Police; but wherever responsibility 
may lie for the tardiness in action shown by the Kenya Government, it 
does: not lie with the officers who have served in the Reserve since Mau 
Mau first started its subversive activities. 

Further information and comment on Kenya will be found in Captain 
Eric Reid’s article on a later page. 


Verdict in South Africa 


T is tragic that black reaction in one part of the Dark Continent 

should strengthen white reaction in another; but such, we fear, may 
be the effect of Mau Mau upon South and even Central Africa. In the 
Union the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court has unanimously 
confirmed the verdict of the lower Court which declared the Government’s 
High Court of Parliament Act unconstitutional. Dr. Malan has 
announced that he will accept this verdict pending the general election, 
which is due in April, and will not attempt meanwhile to enforce the Act 
which deprived the Coloured population in the Cape of their existing 
franch'se. This involves him in the concession of six Cape seats to his 
political opponents and is therefore a genuine measure of submission 
(pro. tem.) to the Constitution as laid down by the Act of Union. Every- 
thing will now depend upon the result of the appeal to the electorate in 
April. 


The Forthcoming Election 


F this were to be fought upon the constitutional issue pure and simple, 

the Opposition might expect to gain by the Prime Minister’s moderation 
and to prevent him from obtaining the two-thirds majority of the two 
Houses of Parliament sitting together which is necessary for the consti- 
tutional passage of the Government’s Colour legislation. Nationalist 
Ministers are not, however, political innocents, and events in Africa are 
now helping them to ensure that the constitutional issue is overshadowed 
in the election by the racial one. 

They maintain that the simultaneous outbreak of violence by the 
black against the white population in places as far apart as Fort Hall and 
East London is proof of organization, or at least of incitation, on a 
continental scale; and they reinforce that argument by reference to the 
fact that in the Union violence has been organized in areas where the 
black population is well housed and gainfully employed—where, in fact, 
there are no African grievances comparable to those in other areas. 
They also point out that in South Africa, where churches have been 
deliberately burnt down, the subversive elements are as anti-Christian 
in spirit as the Mau Mau rebels in Kenya. 
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Irresponsibility at Lake Success 


HIS is a line of argument to which Europeans in Africa are becoming 

increasingly susceptible, and no worse moment could have been 
chosen for fireworks on the subject of racial legislation in the Assembly 
at UNO. Undeterred by the efforts of a small minority of States (which, 
in this instance, very properly included the United Kingdom) to rule that 
racial legislation in the Union was beyond its competence, that body 
proceeded by a large majority to appoint a committee to investigate and 
report on the subject. The committee, of course, can do neither good nor 
harm—it is just plain silly; but the fact that the United Nations can 
indulge in irresponsibility of this character is a menace to that organiza- 
tion itself and to all the good causes which it was founded to promote. 
So far, moreover, as it affects South Africa at all, the threat of external 
interference on an internal question, which is regarded as one of life and 
death by the whole European population, will merely strengthen the forces 
of reaction and repression. 


Why Not Go Straight ? 


N this context we are bound to ask why the United Kingdom, after 

voting with the small minority in the Assembly which held that the ques- 
tion was not within its competence, proceeded merely to abstain upon the 
motion for appointment of a committee, leaving New Zealand as the sole 
representative of the Commonwealth to vote in support of South Africa. 
The usual explanation of such manceuvres at Lake Success is some under- 
the-counter deal, and it may be that the United States was persuaded to 
abstain if we undertook to do so. This is pure guess-work on our part, 
and we hope with all our heart that it is not the true explanation. 

Yet, whatever the truth may be, it cannot be creditable; for if this 
country is unable to steer a straight and steady course upon such issues, it 
will condemn itself as unworthy of, and unequal to, its immense responsi- 
bilities. 


Watch General Neguib 


pine urgent need for watchfulness and steadfastness is evident in 
General Neguib’s proposals regarding the Sudan, which are now 
being discussed in Cairo. The suggestion that the Sudan should be 
free to choose for itself any conceivable international status, with the sole 
exception of adhesion in any form to the brotherhood of the British 
Commonwealth, is intolerable; and so is the proposed supervision or 
supersession of the Governor-General by an international committee in 
the period of evolution from Sudan’s present status to its future one. 

It is much to be feared that General Neguib, like the leaders of the Wafd 
before him, hopes to mitigate his internal difficulties by securing triumphs 
in external politics. If this be so, he is, we fear, upon the road to ruin. 
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This country has done its best to assist him in his financial troubles, and 
it is disappointing that he should relapse into the anti-British demonstra- 
tions of his predecessors. This, moreover, is not the only sign that his 
régime is not as secure as it seemed to be; and if there is more that we 
can do to assist his indispensable programme of reform, we trust that our 
Government will do it—with one imperative exception. 


Stand By The Sudan 


HERE must be no question of helping or conciliating him at the 

expense of the Sudan. The Foreign Office has to its credit a magnificent 
administrative achievement in the rapid advancement of the Sudan, 
which will always owe the Sudan Service a lordly debt of gratitude. On 
the other hand, its diplomatic record in the Middle East is very inferior to 
its administrative record in the one territory where it had administrative 
responsibility. In presence of that fact, and of our recent experiences 
of American diplomacy both in Persia and Egypt, it is impossible not to 
regard with some distrust any tendency to diplomatic manceuvre upon the 
promises which we have made to the Sudanese people. The future of the 
Sudan must be settled in Khartoum, not in Cairo; and if any un- 
certainty arises, Mr. Eden must give preference to the splendid Sudanese 
branch of his own Department. 


The Queen’s Speech 


N the same day that Americans were voting for their new President, 

the Queen drove in State to Westminster, for the first time in her reign, 
to open Parliament. All who witnessed this ceremony were struck by 
the Queen’s perfect bearing and by her delivery of the Gracious Speech 
which her Ministers had prepared for her. The wording of such speeches 
is never memorable, though their contents are highly important; they 
are in fact just summaries of forthcoming Parliamentary business. But 
no one who saw and heard the Queen on November 4 will ever forget 
the occasion. She has a natural charm and dignity which can never have 
been surpassed by any sovereign. 


Growing Interest in the Coronation 


But the Opening of Parliament is a mere matter of routine compared 
with the Coronation, interest in which is steadily growing and the 
plans for which are now maturing. We have sought in recent months 
to emphasize that the Coronation should now be regarded not simply 
as an English or United Kingdom ceremony, but as a Commonwealth 
ceremony; and that it should be organized, except in its religious aspects, 
by and for the Commonwealth. Some of the planners (notably Mr. Eccles, 
the Minister of Works) have obviously grasped this idea and are doing 
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their best to apply it. But there may still be some influential people, both 
here and elsewhere in the Commonwealth, who are failing to recognize 
the full implications of equal partnership. 

Chosen citizens of the Commonwealth must come, at he expense of 
their Governments, from every part of the world, and the Abbey must be 
filled with them. The United Kingdom must send no more than its fair 
share of delegates; each of the other Commonwealth nations must 
send an equal number, and the Colonies too must be represented in great 
strength. This is the ideal, and if the reality falls very far short of it a 
supreme opportunity will have been missed. 


The Debate on the Address 


i be Debate on the Address, which immediately followed the Opening 
of Parliament, started very badly for the Government with Mr. 
Churchill’s unfortunate reference to the millstone of £300 million hung 
round the neck of the railways. Pressure of other work, including an 
old-time Eve-of-Session dinner to Ministers, had prevented the Prime 
Minister from devoting the necessary time to the preparation of his 
speech; and it is well known that he is never at his best under such 
conditions. But Mr. Churchill’s lapses are easily forgiven, and this 
particular one was soon cancelled out by an even more flagrant error on 
the other side. Mr. Dalton was incautious enough to say that the per- 
centage of unemployment had doubled since the Tories had come into 
power. He was informed later in the Debate by Mr. Crookshank that 
no stretch of the mathematical imagination can make 1-9 double 1-3. 
Mr. Thorneycroft, in a thoughtful speech, remarked: 


. it would be quite wrong to regard import quotas as part of the per- 
manent paraphernalia of our commercial policy. A healthy economy is 
one in which internal fiscal and monetary policy is so arranged that fiscal 
controls can be scaled down to the minimum and reliance placed upon 
the more orthodox and preferential means of moderate tariffs. 


This was the first, but not the last, pledge given during the Debate that 
the collective mind of the Government is veering in the direction of 
economic freedom. 


Feeble Vote of Censure 


them last two days of the Debate were occupied with a motion of 
censure on the Government’s economic policy. Never since 1945 has 
the Conservative Party proved more overwhelmingly superior to its 
Socialist opponents in debate. On the first day Sir Walter Monckton, the 
Minister of Labour, pointed out that unemployment had risen by only 
4,000 between July and October of this year, whereas it had risen by no | 
less than 78,000 between July and October, 1951; and that the present 
percentage of unemployment was comfortably below the figure of 3 per 
cent. which many people, including Mr. Gaitskell himself, accept as the 
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standard of full employment. No one from the Socialist benches was 
able to undo the effect of this powerful speech, and Mr. Gaitskell seemed 
to run away from the obvious fact that Britain’s balance of payments 
difficulties preclude any attempt to cure unemployment on Keynesian 
lines by stimulating investment at home. 


Economy and Transport 


N the same afternoon Mr. Richard Law, in a well-argued and 

dignified speech, pressed the case for public economy and reduction 
in taxation, and complained that Mr. Butler had tended to shirk these 
issues in his speech at Scarborough. On the following day Mr. Butler 
made it very clear to the House that he was not proposing to rebuke 
Mr. Law or those who had spoken in a similar strain. Unquestionably 
the campaign for greater economy has begun to bear some fruit. 

At the conclusion of the Debate Mr. Crookshank very pertinently 
reminded the House that the Socialists had said hardly one single word 
about Housing throughout its course. Labour Members hoped to recoup 
their fortunes by trouncing the Government during the discussion on the 
Transport Bill. But in this too they have been completely unsuccessful; 
and Mr. Enoch Powell made the damaging point that the Socialist 
campaign against the Transport Bill in the country had aroused very 
little public interest. 


_ Movement to the Right 


ONSERVATIVES have been much encouraged by recent political 

symptoms, and especially by the result of the bye-election at Wycombe. 
In this marginal seat the Conservative candidate was returned with a 
majority larger than that at the General Election. It is too early to say 
that a swing to the Right has begun, but this result certainly suggests 
that opinion, after a Leftward reaction earlier this year, is once again 
moving to the Right. 

There are also signs that patriotism and commonsense may be winning 
through in the trade unions, and that the deliberate attempt by extremist 
elements to sabotage the economy will after all be frustrated. In this 
connection we are sure that Mr. Arthur Deakin’s article—our first this 
month—will be read with attention and respect. Co-operation between 
trade unions and employers, and between both and the Government of 
the day, is no party matter; it is a national necessity. 


Baldwin and Bevin 


ipo political biographies, of special and complementary interest, have 
recently appeared. They are Ernest Bevin by Francis Williams 
(Hutchinson’s, 21s. net) and Stanley Baldwin by G. M. Young (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 21s. net). 
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We say that the interest of these two books is complementary, because 
the lives of Baldwin and Bevin interacted in a curious way, and because 
there were striking similarities between the two men. Each was an unusual 
personality, who came to be regarded, by the general public, as a typical, 
four-square Englishman. Each was intelligent, intuitive and limited. 
Bevin’s worst limitations were in home affairs, Baldwin’s in foreign affairs— 
(ironically, considering that Baldwin had all the educational advantages 
which Bevin lacked). The greatest virtue of each was a capacity to rise 
above party or class interests and to represent the nation; yet neither 
was able to do this at all consistently. Bevin remained the slave of 
Socialism, in spite of his contempt for “ rootless intellectuals.” Baldwin 
failed to give the country a lead on rearmament because he was afraid 
(quite unjustifiably) that it would lose him an election. 


Not the Last Word 


HILE we have much enjoyed reading their books, we cannot feel 

that Mr. Williams and Mr. Young have said the last word on their 
fascinating subjects. Mr. Williams is too much of a Socialist himself to 
write dispassionately about Bevin’s activities on the home front; and his 
work also suffers from rather slipshod composition. Mr. Young is an 
exquisite stylist and a sage observer of mankind, but we cannot regard 
254 pages as sufficient for the official Life of a major public figure. It is 
no doubt true, as Mr. Young complains, that Baldwin “ kept no dairy: 
circulated no memoranda to his colleagues: rarely wrote a political 
letter... .”’ All the same, we are not satisfied that all the available 
evidence—written and oral—has yet been collected. 


Christmas 


N wishing all our readers a very happy Christmas, we must honestly 

remark that Christians have little to be proud of or happy about in 
the twentieth century of their Faith. Darkness still reigns, not only in 
“ heathen lands afar,’ but in communities which are reputedly Christian 
and which pay lip-service to the Christian inspiration. Never has man- 
kind behaved more atrociously than in the present century, and many 
of the worst atrocities have been committed in Europe. 

But the age has also produced its saints—shining heroes and simple, 
unobtrusive, kindly people. These have helped to save the world and in 
their constancy lies its best hope of salvation. No miracle of Science— 
atomic energy, supersonic speed, or planetary exploration—must ever 
cause us to lose sight of the greatest miracle of all. If we hold to our 
Faith, our endeavours will prosper; if we forsake it, we shall perish. 
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BRITISH TRADE UNIONS 
AND THE COMMUNIST 
CONSPIRACY 


By ARTHUR DEAKIN 


To conflict between the trade 
unions and the Communist Party 
is not new. In 1919, with the 
establishment of the Third International 
and the Comintern, which was a 
political body, the Communists also 
started other organizations such as the 
Red International of Labour Unions 
(the Profintern) which competed with 
the trade unions in the industrial 
field. This, over a long period of years 
between the wars, resulted in one 
continuous struggle and, finally, in a 
complete severance of relationships. 

In 1942, born of the comradeship of 
war, there was a rapprochement be- 
tween the British Trade Union Con- 
gress and the “ All Central Council ” 
of Soviet trade unions, out of which 
was developed the Anglo-Soviet Com- 
mittee and, subsequently, the Anglo- 
Soviet-U.S.A. Committee. In the year 
1945, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions was set up in London. 

It was the belief of British trade 
unionists—a belief which was unfor- 
tunately mistaken—that it was possible 
to forge an instrument of value and 
firmly to cement friendship, particu- 
larly with the people of the U.S.S.R., 
with the purpose of bringing about that 
measure of co-operation and good 
relationship throughout the world 
which was so essential to the well-being 
of the human race. It did not, however, 
take us long to find out how unpleasant 
the “‘ honeymoon ” was becoming, and 
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that the essential purpose of inter- 
national Communism was to gain the 
allegiance of the workers in all countries 
to the Communist cause. 

The Trade Union International— 
The World Federation of Trade Unions 
—established in 1945 on the suggestion 
of the Russians, sought at a very early 
stage in its development to gain the 
allegiance of the workers in all coun- 
tries by seeking to demonstrate that 
they could only achieve their purpose 
by destroying the old and established 
trade unions of the free countries, and 
replacing their so-called “‘ Right-wing ” 
leaders by those who have been fully 
indoctrinated with the Communist 
faith. 

In 1947, a organization similar to 
the old Comintern was established by 
the Communists—the Cominform—and 
it soon became clear that the World 
Federation of Trade Unions was merely 
an instrument for the furtherance of 
Communist policy by infiltration and 
subsequent domination of the trade 
union movement throughout the world. 

In the years following 1947, those 
who opposed the interference by the 
Communists with the internal adminis- 
tration and policy of the trade unions 
in other countries were, in spite of the 
understanding reached and laid down 
in the Constitution of the W.F.T.U., 
bitterly assailed and accused of being 
Right-wing reformists, lackeys of Wall 
Street, and tools of American imperial- 
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ism. Efforts were made to destroy the 
confidence of the rank-and-file mem- 
bers of free trade unions everywhere in 
their accredited leaders. It was in 
‘this atmosphere, and with a clear 
vision of the shape of things desired by 
international Communism, that the 
British trade union movement walked 
out of the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions in 
Paris, in 1949. 

Since that time there Fas been a 
sustained effort, accompanied by vicious 
and bitter attacks upon the leaders of 
the British trade union movement who 
have sought to uphold those policies 
and principles upon which the British 
trade union movement has been built. 

The means employed to create con- 
fusion and lack of confidence in trade 
union leadership is wide and varied, 
and is determined largely by the 
National Industrial Policy Committee 
of the British Communist Party, inter- 
preting the international party line. It 
must be realized that every Communist 
is under an obligation to belong to a 
trade union. But to be a good Com- 
munist he must first be loyal to his 
party, his responsibilities to his trade 
union coming second. . 
“We must capture the unions” is 


the theme song of the Communists, ~ 


and every possible difficulty which can 
be turned to account in furthering the 
interests of the Communist Party must 
be exploited to the full. Any failure on 
the part of a Communist party member 
to notify the cadre leader or to observe 
the party line would render the delin- 
quent subject to party discipline. 
Over the past few years there have 
been many instances where disputes 
have been fostered by the Communist 
group in particular industries on 
issues which could quite easily have 
been settled through the ordinary 
channels of negotiation. The policy 
laid down at the King Street head- 
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quarters of the Communist Party 
for party representatives on executive 
committees and other trade union 
bodies, trades councils, or on whatever 
level they function, is that they must not 
fail to challenge continually the official 
policy of the trade unions, and seek 
to outbid the official leaders in pre- 
senting more attractive and bigger 
claims on behalf of the workers in 
industry. Examples of this are to be 
found in the wage applications which 
have from time to time been presented 
on behalf of the workers in the engin- 
eering industry and others. Claims have 
been made which, quite clearly, were 
incapable of realization, and the press- 
ing of which could only have the effect 
of prolonging the period of unsettle- 
ment amongst the workers while nego- 
tiations were unfruitful and, often, of 
depriving them of increases in their 
pay-packets until a solution was even- 
tually reached by negotiation or by a 
resort to arbitration. 

The purpose of Communist activity 
is clear. It is to keep the ordinary 
rank-and-file trade union member in a 
constant state of dissatisfaction, with a 
feeling that he is getting a “ raw deal” 
—that he is not getting the considera- 
tion to which he is entitled. Above all, 
there is the attempt to undermine that 
confidence in trade union leadership, 
and that mutual trust and goodwill in 
industry, which are so necessary in 
the difficult times through which the 
country is now passing. 

The question which quite naturally 
exercises the minds of thoughtful people 
at the present time is; What are the 
Trade Union Congress and the unions 
themselves doing about this danger? 
The answer is that the trade union move- 
ment has striven constantly to achieve 
that spirit of realism, of facing the facts 
and encouraging co-operation between 
labour and management, which will 
enable an ordered relationship to be 
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developed to the general advantage of 
industry and of the country. At the 
same time we have worked for the 
development of joint consultation at 
all levels in industry, with rank-and-file 
representation, which can provide the 
antidote to Communist agitation and 
misrepresentation. 

On the domestic side the unions 
have in many cases taken steps through 
their rules and constitutions to protect 
themselves against the activities of 
Communist Party factions within their 
ranks. In my own union, the rank- 
and-file Delegate Conference which 
met in 1949 determined that no mem- 
ber of the Communist or Fascist Party 
should hold office. That decision has 
been assailed as being an interference 
with the liberty of the individual. We 
do not regard it as such; it is a measure 
of self-protection against those who 
openly and unashamedly seek to use 
our organization as an instrument for 
subversive propaganda and _ policy. 
Other unions have also found.it neces- 
sary to curtail, by various means, the 
activities of the Communists in their 
midst, by denying or depriving them 
of office, or by disciplinary procedure 
in various forms. 

In a like manner, because of the 
abuses practised by Communists in the 
trades councils (which are organized 
locally and provide a forum for the 
trade unions, collectively, to discuss 
their local affairs), it again became 
necessary to take steps to curtail 
Communist activity. A number of 
trades councils have had their registra- 
tions withdrawn—e.g. those of London, 
Hackney, Wood Green and Stepney. 
Steps have then been taken to set up 
new organizations, free from Com- 
munist influence and control. 

Another aspect of this problem is 
that the Communists, having failed 
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to gain support as a political party in 
the country, have directed all their 
efforts towards causing chaos and 
confusion in the workshop and factory. 
In 1950, following the General Election 
and the total defeat of the Communist 
Party at the polls, Mr. Harry Pollitt, 
General Secretary of that Party, made 
it clear that it was their intention to 
strive by every means at their disposal 
to carry the fight into industry at all 
levels. 

In 1952, in the Political Report of the 
22nd Congress of the British Communist 
Party, Mr. Pollitt made it abundantly 
clear that “‘ the burning need of these 
times is to organize, now, the largest 
possible sections of the Labour move- 
ment, and especially the rank-and-file 
members of the Labour Party and trade 
unions, into a united mass movement 
with its main base in the factories and 
pits, docks and transport and the local 
organizations of the Labour move- 
ment.” Obviously the purpose was to 
disturb good relationships in industry. 

The trade unions will resist to the 
utmost this conception of party inter- 
ference in the industrial field. During 
the whole period of its traditional and 
constitutional association with the 
political Labour movement there has 
never been any interference by the 
Labour Party with the industrial acti- 
vities of the trade unions. Having 
refused to accept any interference from 
our friends and associates, we shall 
certainly fight with all the vigour and 
energy .we possess any interference 
which may come from those whom we 
regard as our enemies and whose only 
interest and immediate purpose is to 
create chaos and confusion in our 
midst as a prelude to attempting to 
take over power and seize the reins of 
Government. 

ARTHUR DEAKIN. 


MALTA: FORTRESS OF 


FREEDOM 


By HON. MABEL STRICKLAND 


ALTA has for centuries been 
the strategic key to the 
Mediterranean and she retains 


that position even at the dawn of the 
atomic age. But we must also take 
account of important changes. 

The problem of government in Malta 
is intricate, and the Colony is no less 
affected than other places by the Cold 
War which is at present raging. Malta’s 
aspirations are to hold her place in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and to maintain the standard of living 
of her people, which has risen out of 
all proportion to her commercial and 
agricultural capacity (except in con- 
nection with services rendered to the 
United Kingdom Navy, Army and Air 
Force). The island’s problems are not 
of recent origin, but have their roots 
in the past. It is necessary to know 
something of Malta’s history in order 
to understand her present difficulties. 

Under the rule of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem (1530 to 1798) the 
people of Malta throve on imported 
wealth. The geographical position of 
the island, and its natural harbours, 
gave it a vital defensive role and this 
was already the secret of its prosperity. 
The population increased from about 
_ 40,000 in 1614 to about 100,000 in 
1798. (Under British rule, and for 
much the same reason, the population 
has risen from 150,000 in 1881 to 
310,000 in 1952). Malta reached a 
pinnacle of fame under the Knights of 
St. John when, in 1565, the island was 
besieged and the Turkish hosts of 
Mustapha Pasha and Suleiman the 
Magnificent were finally repulsed. This 


victory was a decisive setback for 
Mohammedan power in Europe. 

Four hundred years later a new 
zenith was reached through the united 
efforts of Great Britain and the people 
and garrison of Malta. King George VI 
awarded the island the George Cross 
and so gave it a special place in the 
annals of war. The aerial siege of 
Malta between 1940 and 1942, which 
ended with the victory of El Alamein, 
was endured thanks to the tenacity of 
civilians and Armed Forces, coupled 
with the courage and sacrifice of the 
Royal Navy, Merchant Navy and 
R.A.F., who fought through to the 
Central Mediterranean with vital 
supplies. 

To-day Malta is a bastion for peace. 
She no longer looks upon the warring 
galleys of Carthage and Rome, or of 
the Turks and the Knights of St. John; 
no longer the French and British fleets 
fighting for control of the island during 
the time of Napoleon; no_ longer 
Kesselring’s aerial hordes, or the sub- 
marines and surface fleets of the Axis, 
seeking to win an unmolested sea and 
air lane to Africa and the Middle East. 
Malta now welcomes to her harbours 
and airfields the ships and planes of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
At times her main harbour is a sight 
such as La Valette, the heroic defender 
of Christendom in 1565, would delight 
in, so many and varied are the ships 
which it is sheltering. Ships of 
America, France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
the Netherlands, Canada, Australia, 
Pakistan and New Zealand are all to 
be seen there, and the flags of these 
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ALLIED SUBMARINES (BRITISH, FRENCH AND GREEK) IN THE HARBOUR AT VALETTA. 


free nations fly alongside the White 
Ensign, while on the airfields, alongside 
the R.A.F. and Fleet Air Arm, are 
units of the Royal Australian Air Force 
and an American Patrol Squadron. 
Ashore the garrison consists of United 
Kingdom and Maltese Royal Artillery 
and other units. The white-and-red flag 
of Malta, with the George Cross super- 
added, flies alongside the Union Jack 
on national days. 

The Maltese Islands (Malta and 
Gozo) lie midway between Sicily and 
Africa and cover 117 square miles. 
They have a population of 2,650 per 
square mile, despite the fact that 
22,000 people have emigrated since 
1947 (mainly to Australia, Canada, 
the United States and Britain). 

This small but concentrated com- 
munity has a political history which is 
hardly less remarkable than its military 
history. In 1090, at the time of the 
Normans, there were municipal insti- 
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tutions under local officials. Later, 
under the Aragonese, the municipal 
body had wide powers of local adminis- 
tration. When the Emperor Charles V 
granted Malta to the Knights of St. 
John, it became treason to mention 
popular rights; and this régime lasted, 
as we have seen, until the end of the 
eighteenth century. Napoleon took 
Malta by organizing the French Knights 
and their friends as “ Quislings ’’; 
through their treachery the island sur- 
rendered to him without resistance in 
June, 1798. But by September 2 of the 
same year the Maltese had risen against 
the French. The absence of work and 
trade, the departure of the Knights on 
whose foreign revenue half the popula- 
tion was living, famine, harsh laws, and 
the plundering of churches by Napo- 
leon’s soldiers—these were the causes 
of insurrection. A Popular Council 
was set up and British protection was 
sought. On September 7, 1799, Vincent 


Braret hoisted the Union Jack, on the 
site where now stands the residence of 
the Air Officer Commanding in Malta. 
A Declaration of Rights, issued in 1801, 
told the world that the Maltese had 
sought the protection and sovereignty 
of the English King to secure for their 
descendants in perpetuity the blessings 
of freedom and of just law. 

Napoleon felt the loss of Malta very 
acutely. He said that he would rather 
see England in possession of Mont- 
martre than of Malta. Nevertheless 
Malta remained British, and British 
sovereignty was confirmed in 1814 by 
the Treaty of Paris. After the Napo- 
leonic Wars there was great distress 
throughout Europe, and famine in 
Malta. £600,000 were spent by the 
British Exchequer over a period of 
years before the economy of Malta 
became viable. In 1828 a Proclama- 
tion was issued with the consent of 
the Pope regulating relations between 
Church and State in Malta. In 1835 
a form of Constitution was granted. 
In 1839 freedom of the Press was 
established. In 1849 a further Con- 
stitution was granted, which in its turn 
was modified in 1864 and supplanted 
by the Strickland-Mizzi Constitution 
. of 1887 (the most liberal one to date). 
This was repealed in 1903 and its place 
was taken by a revised edition of the 
1849 Constitution. 

At the time of the Boer War Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain visited Malta as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
He paid a tribute to the Maltese for 
their wisdom in perceiving that their 
true place in the world was in partner- 
ship with Britain. Malta, he said, was 
more than a Colony. Her principal 
relations were with the Admiralty and 
the War Office, but the affairs of com- 
merce, civil administration and finance 
were directed by his department. Since 
then the Air Ministry, the Department 
of Overseas Trade and the British 
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Treasury have come into the picture. 
No wonder the: present Colonial Secre- 
tary, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, has agreed 
as a result of recent negotiations—to 
the setting up of a Joint Consultative 
Committee in London. Malta can 
only survive and progress if her own 
leaders are prepared to co-operate with 
the British Government, and vice versa. 

The First World War revealed the 
inadequacy of Crown Colony rule in 
Malta and culminated in the riots of 
June, 1919. In 1921 the dyarchical 
Amery-Milner Constitution gave Malta 
a measure of Responsible Government. 
Its promulgation was accompanied by 
a grant-in-aid of a quarter of a million 
pounds, and Mr. Amery stated that it 
would take twenty years for political 
responsibility to develop. The rise of 
Fascism and another World War were 
not then foreseen. 

This Constitution (which comprised 
a Senate and Legislative Assembly) 
was suspended in 1930, ‘restored in 
1932, and suspended again in 1933. 
In 1936 it was repealed. Great political 
and social progress was made under 
this Constitution, but it was vitiated by 
the attempt to infiltrate which was 
made by and on behalf of Italian 
Fascism. As a result of this Italian 
ceased to be an official language and 
was replaced by the Maltese language. 
In 1939, on the eve of war, the Mac- 
donald Constitution came into force. 
This gave Malta elected representation 
without responsibility and it lasted 
throughout the Second World War. 
In 1943 the first War Damage Grant 
of £10 million was made to Malta by 
Britain, along with the promise that 
Responsible Government would be 
restored. This promise was imple- 
mented in 1947. 

Since the end of the war Malta has 
been enjoying an Indian Summer of 
prosperity, on account of War Damage 
Grants totalling over £31 million (inclu- 
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sive of interest on the first grant). 
About half the War Damage Fund has 
been expended during the last seven 
years. But this prosperity has been 
artificial. Malta has to import 90 per 
cent. of her food and other require- 
ments, and the Government was soon 
faced with an unbalanced budget. 
Devaluation of the pound made matters 
worse. 

In 1949 Britain contributed £300,000 
towards the food subsidy paid by the 
Maltese Government, which in 1950-1 
amounted to £961,200 and which in- 
creased to £1,475,000 in 1952. Grants 
have also been made to Malta from 
the Colonial Development Fund, but 
much remains to be done if modern 
requirements are to be met. Foremost 
of these is the extension of water 
storage, without which it will be 
impossible to develop industry or the 
tourist trade.  Britain’s ‘“‘ Welfare 
State’ has influenced the climate of 
opinion in Malta, but the island’s 
economy cannot support either local 
aspirations or modern British Colonial 
standards, and outlets are being sought 
for Maltese settlement in the Dominions 
The British Government has offered 
to contribute up to £200,000 a year 
for four years towards financing such 
settlement. 

I have indicated that Fascist propa- 
ganda broke the 1921 Constitution. 
The danger now is that Communist 
propaganda will break the 1947 Con- 
stitution. The latter is dyarchical, with 
a Legislative Assembly elected by 
universal suffrage. One serious draw- 
back is that there is no Upper House. 
Moreover, those of us who are trying 
to work this Constitution are very 
conscious of the pressure of world 
events. The future is uncertain. One 
road seems to lead towards the gradual 
improvement of the Constitution and 
the attainment of solvency; the other 
towards a reversion to direct Crown 
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Colony rule, with all the disadvantages 
which this would entail. 

The Maltese electors in 1947 re- 
turned a Labour Government to office, 
with a Nationalist Opposition and a 
small Centre Group. Before the end 
of its term of office the Maltese Labour 
Party split in a manner not unlike the 
present Attlee-Bevan cleavage in the 
British Labour Party. Consequently 
Mr. Mintoff now leads the Labour 
Party (the “‘ Keep Left” section) with 
fourteen seats, and Dr. Boffa, the 
former Labour Prime Minister, heads 
the Malta Workers Party and has 
joined the Nationalists in a Coalition 
led by Dr. Borg Olivier. This Coalition 
followed two elections in which the 
Nationalists had carried only fifteen 
out of forty seats. 

Dr. Boffa’s Labour Government had 
asked Britain for financial aid in 1949. 
In the course of the negotiations Mr. 
Mintoff left the Government, having 
been the principal author of an ulti- 
matum to the effect that if Britain did 
not pay Malta would seek help from 
any other major Power which was 
willing to use the fortress as a base. 
In June, 1951, the Coalition was 
formed and in May, 1952, a further 
Maltese delegation, consisting of Dr. 
Borg Olivier, Dr. Boffa and Dr. Frendo 
Azzopardi, opened negotiations in Lon- 
don. They came to ask for both short- 
term and long-term financial aid from 
Britain. 

After prolonged discussions a grant 
of £475,000 has been agreed to and this 
should sustain the Maltese economy 
until the needs of the 1953-4 Budget are 
known. (A vexed question concerning 
civil aviation development has been 
referred to a separate conference.) This 
agreement marks a clear step forward 
towards assisting to maintain Respon- 
sible Government in Malta. Moreover 
the United Kingdom ‘has undertaken 
to meet the cost of Civil Defence in 


Malta out of British funds. 

Mr. Mintoff, who now leads the 
Opposition, says that the new British 
grant is no more than oxygen to a sick 
patient, and suggests political and 
economic union with Britain—adding 
that he knows this is not feasible! 
Mr. Mintoff, like Dr. Mossadek, often 
remarks in his oratory that his quarrel 
is with the British Government, not 
with the British people. He argues 
that we are living in an age of force 
and that the Maltese people should 
oppose the use of their island as a 
N.A.T.O. base unless their voice is 
heard. Sometimes he talks of total 
independence, but this is as unrealistic 
as the Nationalist clamour for 
Dominion status—a phrase which, in 
this context, bears little relation to 
financial or strategic facts. 

There are shadows over Malta; there 
always have been and always will be. 
But disaster can be avoided if goodwill 
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and common-sense prevail. It is essen- 
tial that there should be greater co- 
ordination by the Ministry of Defence 
of Service activity and expenditure in 
the colony. It is also essential that 
Maltese affairs should frequently be 
discussed in London at Cabinet level. 
Solvency can be assisted by the pro- 
vision of adequate water supplies, by 
prospecting for oil, and by an energetic 
policy of migration. Finally, the re- 
covery of the purchasing power of the £ 
and the convertibility of sterling would 
offset the crisis which will otherwise 
occur when the War Damage Fund is 
exhausted about four years hence. 
Malta G.C. is not self-sufficient and 
has not been so for centuries. But she 
gains strength in the knowledge that 
she has long been a fortress of 
Christendom and that she is now a 
fortress for the whole free world. 


MABEL STRICKLAND. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


By DENYS SMITH 


Ti American Presidential elec- 
tion was an overwhelming per- 
sonal victory for Mr. Eisenhower. 
The voters showed that they “like 
Ike ” a great deal better than they like 
the Republican Party. The proof of 
this is that Eisenhower “ ran ahead ” 
of local Republican candidates. More 
people voted for him in nearly every 
State or electoral district than for the 
Republican candidate for office in that 
State or district. He cut into every 
segment of former Democratic strength, 
whether ethical, geographical or eco- 
nomic. It was a national triumph 
which only Roosevelt equalled in his 
1936 campaign. Eisenhower has much 
the same task ahead of him as Roose- 


velt. He must provide leadership 
which widely different groups will 
accept, and weld diverse elements into 
a cohesive coalition. He will have 
both an easier and a harder time in 
doing this than Roosevelt, who had 
more political experience to bring to 
his task. But to offset this Eisenhower 
will start with far greater national 
prestige. 

Mr. Eisenhower won the election 
without obligations or commitments to 
anybody. He remained, as he has 
expressed it, a “no deal” man. The 


obligations are all the other way round. 
‘He will have .complete freedom to 
make appointments to high office as 
he sees best. So far as the immediate 
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future is concerned he can be sure of 
public support. He will have slender 
Republican margins in both Houses of 
Congress. Many Representatives and 
Senators were dragged across the win- 
ning line’ by clinging to his coat-tails. 
This is particularly true of those who 
belong to the Party’s isolationist wing, 
including Senator Jenner of Indiana 
and even Senator McCarthy of Wis- 
consin. Others belonging to this wing, 
such as Senators Kem of Missouri or 
Cain of Washington, were unable to 
win even with Eisenhower’s help. This 
gives Eisenhower the whip hand. 
Since their election depended on their 
association with Eisenhower these men 
will be careful not to break that asso- 
ciation. ‘“‘ Patronage” is also a useful 
asset for any new President. Political 
leaders toe the line to be in a better 
position to offer advice on new appoint- 
ments. The foliowers of Senator Taft 
cannot claim that their programme has 
been endorsed. In fact, since Eisen- 
hower talked in such general terms 
while campaigning, the election result 
cannot be called the endorsement of 
any programme. It was a mandate 
given to Eisenhower to do what he 
thought right according to a few very 
general principles which he enunciated. 

The Republican national chairman, 
Mr. Arthur Summerfield, told a press 
conference a few days after the election 
that he believed any Republican can- 
didate could have defeated Governor 
Stevenson. This may be so, but the 
victory would certainly have been far 
less sweeping. There is, however, this 
element of truth in Mr. Summerfield’s 
statement: | Eisenhower’s personal 
popularity was not the only factor in 
his victory. There was the feeling that 
after twenty years it was “time for a 
change.’ Long tenure of office had 
led to Government corruption and 
complacency with a host of minor 
scandals, particularly in the Treasury 
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and Justice Departments where they 
were most alarming. There was the 
feeling that the Democrats had been 
too complacent and too dilatory in 
dealing with the Communist menace, 
both at home and abroad. There was 
a feeling that the Korean war, the 
depressing product of diplomatic failure 
in the Far East, could have been 
avoided or, if inevitable, could have 
been better managed. A war situation 
and an era of diplomatic crisis caused 
the voter to prefer a man with Eisen- 
hower’s reputation and background. 

The factors on which the Demo- 
crats relied for victory were less influen- 
tial. The most powerful was national 
prosperity—‘‘ You’ve never had it so 
good.” The last Republican Adminis- 
tration coincided with the great depres- 
sion, but running against Herbert 
Hoover after twenty long years had 
outgrown its effectiveness. The message 
of the Democratic campaign song, 
“Don’t let them take it away,” fell on 
deaf ears. The voters proved Eisen- 
hower’s contention that “the most 
sensitive nerve in the body is not the 
pocket book.’ The fear of isolation- 
ism made just as little impression. It 
was a ridiculous charge to bring 
against Eisenhower, just as was the 
charge that he would be the “ captive ” 
of some of the pigmy politicians of the 
Republican Party to whom he tossed a 
crumb of approval. Moreover, Demo- 
cratic speakers fumbled the isolationist 
charge by never being quite sure whether 
to argue that a Republican Adminis- 
tration meant war or peace at any 
price. 

Was there any way in which the 
Democrats could have done better and 
possibly won? Truman told a Demo- 
cratic visitor that no Democrat could 
have beaten Eisenhower. But the 
President was possibly on the defensive 
since many blamed him for Governor 
Stevenson’s defeat and held that the 


Democratic candidate might have done 
better if he had not been so closely 
associated with “‘Trumanism.” One 
reason why Governor Stevenson was 
nominated at the Chicago Convention 
was that he had no connection with 
the Truman Administration. It was 
felt that he would be able to meet the 
Republican claim that it was “time 
for a change” by maintaining that his 
election would be a change and, as his 
record in Illinois showed, that he too 
could “‘ clean up the mess ” in Washing- 
ton. But as the campaign proceeded 
it almost seemed as though President 
Truman and not Governor Stevenson 
was leading it. There was no possi- 
bility of claiming that Stevenson’s 
election would mean a complete break 
with the past. Another reason why 
the Democratic Convention chose 
Stevenson at Chicago was that he would 
be satisfactory to the South. He was 
the candidate of the middle-road pro- 
fessionals who outmanceuvred the 
Party’s left wing. Early in the cam- 
paign, however, the Democratic mana- 
gers decided that they could take the 
South for granted and must make 
certain of holding the northern indus- 
trial areas by conciliating the negro 
and labour vote. Stevenson, who 
formerly believed, like Eisenhower, 
that the Taft-Hartley Labour Relations 
Act should only be amended, advocated 
its repeal. He also supported federal 
enforcement, backed by fines and 
prison sentences, of “fairness” in 
hiring and promoting white and negro 
workers. He similarly deserted his 
former advocacy of local control where 
possible by backing President Truman’s 
objection to the States having control 
over oil and mineral deposits beyond 
the low-tide mark. In the event these 
gestures to the Democratic Party’s left 
wing did not assure him support in the 
North, while it lost him support in the 
South. 
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The same question could be asked 
in reverse. Was there any way the 
Republicans could have done worse 
and possibly lost the election? Cer- 
tainly if Eisenhower had followed the 
advice of some of his unpractical 
admirers by rebuffing Senator Taft and 
refusing to endorse local candidates 
with whose views he did not entirely 
agree he would have split the Party or, 
at the very least, have demoralized it 
to such an extent that apathy would 
have set in. Many Republican workers 
would have idled on the job and 
regular Republican voters would have 
stayed at home in droves. 

His triumph would also have been 
less if he had taken his election for 
granted (Governor Dewey’s great mis- 
take four years ago). Instead Eisen- 
hower conducted a strenuous campaign 
and capitalized on his big reputation. 
His campaigning also removed any 
suspicion that he was remote, aloof and 
unable to deal with ordinary folk. The 
fact that he took the trouble to come 
and see them won him many votes. 
His campaigning put life and vigour 
into the local organizations of the areas 
through which he passed. “ Ike Day” 
provided a goal to which they could 
work and when it was over an inspira- 
tion to continue. 

The most surprising election result 
was Eisenhower’s success in the South. 
He not only captured four Southern 
States but received far more votes in 
all Southern States than any Republican 
before. He would have won South 
Carolina, too, if his votes had not been 
split between two different electoral 
“* slates.” It was a far more impressive 
achievement than that of Hoover in 
1928. The South then reacted emo- 
tionally to the ““ Rum and Romanism ” 
issue; this time the issues were those 
of ordinary politics. This election may 
well prove the beginning of a two-party 
system in the South. It is at least 
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certain that, so far as Presidential 
elections are concerned, neither party 
will ignore the South in future. 

The election’s most significant result 
was perhaps that it marked the end of 
what has been termed “ the. Roosevelt 
Revolution,” carried forward by Tru- 
man with his “ fair deal’ programme. 
The Roosevelt programme constituted 
a detour into the European political 
tradition. Eisenhower has brought 
the nation back into the main stream 
of the American political tradition. 
The majority did not vote for a reversal 
of past social legislation—unemploy- 
ment insurance, wage-hour legislation 
and the like—but for a pause for 
digestion while the situation was re- 
viewed. Actually this change in public 
attitude towards further government 
intervention in their way of life had 
come some time ago. Truman each 
year outlined his “fair deal” pro- 
gramme and Congress did nothing 
about it. A coalition of Republicans 
and Conservative Democrats which 
constituted the majority in both Houses 
saw to that. The same coalition will 
be in control under Eisenhower. Last 
month’s election registered the fact of 
this change. The election campaign 
did not bring it about. 

It was suggested in these pages two 
months ago that “‘ the frequent Ameri- 
can assumption that certain groups of 
people always vote in blocks according 
to a single interest can perhaps be carried 
too far.” Certainly many industrial 
workers did not follow their leaders’ 
advice when they were in the polling 
booth. It seems possible that they 
do not regard the Taft-Hartley Act as 
an unalloyed calamity and may even 
like the protection it gives against 
abuses of union “ bossism.” The 
negro vote remained fairly solidly 
Democratic in the northern cities, 
but was split south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. The Roman Catholic 


vote swung away in part from the 
Democratic Party in deference to 
Eisenhower as a family man and a 
determined foe of Communism. 
Women voters and people who had 
come of age since the last Presidential 
election were far more evenly split 
between the two parties than formerly. 
The farmers were back again in the 
Republican fold and the middle-class 
voters, as Eisenhower’s showing in 
residential surburban areas proved, 
were mainly Republican. As stated 
earlier, Eisenhower’s triumph was 
national and not sectional. This is a 
good augury for the establishment of 
national unity despite the bitterness of 
the campaign. 

Another feature of the contest was 
the discomfiture, for the second Presi- 
dential campaign in succession, of 
the professional prognosticators. The 
election also upset the hoary election 
dogma that a large turn-out of voters 
was bound to assure Democratic 
victory. This year’s vote, whether on 
an absolute or percentage basis, was 
considerably larger than four years ago, 


‘but the Democrats fared worse than at 
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any election since 1928. 

An analysis of the campaign, a study 
of what was rejected and what favoured 
by the voters, throws light on the 
future course of American policy. It 
will be away from Government regula- 
tion or control, from centralization of 
power in Washington. It will mean 
fewer new Government projects which 
require expenditure, and therefore fewer 
taxes. It will mean an end of careless 
morality in Government. In _ the 
foreign field it will mean no truckling 
to Russia or Communism, more empha- 
sis on Asia, but no neglect of Europe. 
On the economic side, American aid 
and foreign self-help will be made 
interdependent. During his campaign 
Eisenhower frequently pledged that his 
new Administration would be sensitive 


to public opinion. He laid no claims 
to being a “‘ medicine man” who had 
all the answers. Knowing what Eisen- 
hower thinks about any particular 
problem is therefore only half the 
problem; the other half is to know 
what America thinks. In Korea, for 
example, public opinion has rejected 
the idea of a stalemate war and thus 
defined the limits of the new policy it 
will expect Eisenhower to develop. 
But once Eisenhower has reviewed the 
situation within these limits and decided 
what should be done, whether to 
intensify the military effort or offer a 
new formula for a truce, he will have 
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national backing. It will be the same 
in other areas of public policy. 

In many British and foreign news- 
papers Eisenhower’s views were grossly 
distorted and misunderstood during 
the campaign. This has left a bitter 
taste in the mouth of many of the 
Eisenhower inner circle which will make 
the task of future co-operation harder. 
But the main direction of American 
foreign policy is likely to be the same 
as in the past, and the changes made 
would in all probability have been made 
in response to public pressure whoever 
had entered the White House. 

DeENys SMITH. 


THIS MAU MAU BUSINESS 


By ERIC REID 


a: AU MALU is not the child 
Me economic pressure as it is 
so often represented to be... 
it is a sinister movement... a secret 
society which, by means of obscene and 
revolting crimes and rites, is building 
up racial hatred. It is anti-European, 
anti-Asian and anti-Christian.” 


In a farewell broadcast to the 
people of Kenya after his whirl- 
wind three-day tour of the dis- 


affected areas in that Colony Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton, Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, thus 
diagnosed in forthright fashion the vile 
poison that is suppurating in the body 
politic of East Africa. The germs of 
the disease are to be found in one 
tribe and—let there be no mistake—in 
one tribe only; the Kikuyu. These are 
the Africans whom Major Macdonald, 
during his survey of the Uganda Rail- 
way away back in 1892, described as 
“excitable, treacherous and given to 
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drinking bouts which end in inter- 
tribal bloodshed.” Two generations 
later a Government spokesman in 
Nairobi has stated that between May 
and October in this present year of 
grace, 1952, there have been thirty- 
eight Mau Mau murders of Europeans 
and Africans and many cases of suicide, 
murderous assault, burning of huts and 
cattle maiming. It is true that by no 
means all Kikuyu are willing or enforced 
adherents of Mau Mau, but in origin 
and action this barbarous cult has been 
confined so far to this one tribe. 

After Mr. Lyttelton had returned 
home and had given the House his 
report on lawlessness in Kenya one 
M.P. voiced the bewilderment of people 
in Britain that the Kenya Government 
had been taken off its guard in this 
matter. In fact, however, repeated 
warnings that a dangerous, subversive 
movement was afoot had been given 
by knowledgeable persons to the 
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responsible authorities. These were 


either ignored or pooh-poohed. “ Tails . 


up” was the Government watch- 
word; ‘“* mustn’t discourage the flow 
of investment.” This continued until 
a week before the arrival in the Colony 
of Sir Evelyn Baring, the new Governor, 
who promptly took the situation in 
hand. As all the world now knows, a 
battalion of British troops, the Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers, was flown into Kenya 
from the Canal Zone, the cruiser Kenya 
raced over from Ceylon to Mombasa, 
and the Kenya Police, with Special 
Reservists and the Home Guard, rolled 
up their sleeves and went into action. 

How long the Emergency in Kenya 
will last depends entirely on the 
response of the Kikuyu to Govern- 
ment appeals for co-operation. The 
first excitement has now _ sub- 
sided; Messrs. Brockway and Hale, 
those two Labour Party busy-bodies, 
have departed; the demagogue Jomo 
Kenyatta and his satellites are now, 
we hope, out of harm’s way. Never- 
theless vigilance cannot, must not, be 
relaxed, for it is always on the night 
when sentries are nodding at their 
posts that the lurking enemy strikes. 
This is not hysterical hyperbole. It is 
plain common sense based on the 
bitter lessons of our past Colonial 
history. 

Everyone is agreed that Kikuyu-land, 
with its smiling and fertile hill-sides 
and a population of one and a half 
million souls, must be freed from the 
haunting fear of Mau Mau before 
any further progress can be made. 
After that—but only after that has been 
done—can long-term economic and 
constitutional problems be tackled in 
Kenya. The Colonial Secretary sagely 
picked out three of the most important. 
They are land hunger, wages and 
education. No reasonable person of 
good-will, no matter what his colour, 
creed or race, denies that these prob- 
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lems require a wise solution. A Royal 
Commission, under the able chairman- 
ship of Sir Hugh Dow, will shortly 
visit Kenya and will include land, 
wages and education in its terms of 
reference. 

Let me consider very briefly the 
question of land hunger. Basically this 
is due to the system of succession in 
vogue amongst the Kikuyu, akin to 
French ideas, by which ancestral lands 
revert at death to the male members of 
the family and are sub-divided ad 
infinitum among sons and grandsons. 
This inevitably leads to crude cultiva- 
tion in ever smaller strips, soil erosion 
and deforestation. Many believe that 
the inescapable remedy for this land 
problem is collectivization and mecha- 
nization of arable land through peasant 
co-operatives of the type Mr. Colin 
Maher, a far-sighted Agricultural Offi- 
cer, has advocated. Despite the in- 
grained suspicion of African tribesmen 
against anything the white man may 
suggest for their benefit, some of these 
peasant co-operatives have already 
proved successful on a small scale. 

When we think of wages, we must 
remember that most Africans. still 
retain the “‘ goat ” standard of currency. 
Brides are still paid for in livestock. 
There is little or no incentive, therefore, 
to earn increased monetary rewards by 
increased physical effort, for it should 
be remembered that the leisurely tempo 
of the African “ way of life” shows no 
signs of accelerating. This feckless 
lethargy is largely the product of 
tropical inertia, malnutrition and worm 
diseases. 

Education Mr. Lyttelton rates as 
third in importance among Kenya’s 
long-term problems. On the contrary, 
it should, in my opinion, come first. 
Speaking generally, in East Africa the 
same cardinal mistake has been made 
as Lord Macaulay committed in India 
when he encouraged higher education 


while neglecting village schools. At 
Makerere University College in East 
Africa a grandiose and top-heavy roof 
has been erected, but the walls of the 
temple of learning are still of wattle and 
daub. There are several secondary 
schools also, and a polytechnic in 
Nairobi is projected, but there are 
lamentably few village schools for the 
thousands of illiterate peasants. 

Village schools, however, must not 
be taken to mean the so-called Kikuyu 
Independent Schools, where a poisonous 
contempt for everything European and 
Christian has too long been inculcated 
by teachers who themselves are of a 
deplorably low educational standard. 
The emphasis in future should be on 
more and more Teachers’ Training 
Colleges, not of the subversive . type 
which Jomo Kenyatta was allowed to 
organize at Githunguri, but institutions 
where leaders of youth of reputable 
character and high principles can be 
produced. These men and women 
can then go back into the villages and 
hamlets of the Kikuyu Reserve and 
take up the black man’s burden. 
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Alas, all these reforms must wait till 
the Colony has returned to normal. 
The time for appeasement of the 
Kenya African Union—that political 
body which claims 100,000 members, 
90 per cent. of whom are Kikuyu—has 
passed. The terrors of black magic, 
superstition and reprisals have still 
to be overcome. 

Some years ago the present writer 
incurred a certain amount of displea- 
sure in high quarters for declaring that 
the system of Indirect Rule through 
Chiefs—admirable in purpose though 
it might be—was being too hastily 
imposed in Tanganyika. “Too far 
and too fast” was the burden of the 
criticism which several of my colleagues 
in the Administration and myself ex- 
pressed against Indirect Rule. The 
same objection applies to education 
generally in East Africa. The tree of 
learning for people only just emerging 
from barbarism will never bear good 
fruit until the upper branches have been 
pruned and the roots firmly embedded 
in the soil. 

Eric REID. 


CHRISTMAS REMEMBERED 


By LADY VIOLET BONHAM CARTER 


“ APPY Christmas” is a wish 
He only grown-ups need be- 
cause for every child it is 

already realized. Christmas is a Child’s 
gift to children. To see it plain one 
must borrow back the eyes of a child— 
that clear and factual vision, which 
lives on, not in our sentiment, but 
almost in our senses—in the smell of 
hot fir-needles, slightly singed, in the 
motley glow of coloured candles, in the 
opening bars of “ Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing.” It is these hallowed 


sights and sounds and smells which lead 
me back—from far away to long ago— 
and help me to remember just exactly 
how Christmas used to happen and 
what it meant to us as children in the 
old setting of a different world. 

Those were the days of size and space, 
of large families and large houses which 
could hold them and all they loved in a 
wide and welcoming embrace. How 
different are the cramped quarters and 
the tiny unit of the present day—the 
only child who spends its Christmas in 
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a flat, the Christmas Tree so small that 
it stands tee’d up on a table, lit by 
electric bulbs, the parents who for lack 
of room or rations are driven out to 
eat their Christmas dinner in a res- 
taurant, to pull their crackers and put 
on their paper-caps in a desolate rollick 
of false jollity with strangers. 

Our Christmas was an almost tribal 
festival, and even our family of seven 
seemed too small to do it honour. 
Grandparents, uncles, aunts and 
friends—all sorts of solitary and float- 
ing bodies—were drawn into its orbit 
and absorbed. The larger the party, 
the bigger the tree, the better the 
Christmas. 

Christmas began for us a long way 
off. It began with “ looking forward.” 
Children had more time for looking 
forward in those days. There were far 
more wide empty spaces in our lives, 
far fewer treats—one pantomime a 
year, one sweet a day, an ice once in a 
blue moon. In those spacious lavish 
days we were given so much less and 
we invested what we had with so much 
more. Birthdays of course were lighted 
candles, but Christmas was the blazing 
beacon of our year to which our eyes 
were turned from one December to the 
next. 

“* Looking forward ”’ started seriously 
in October. Night after night we lay in 
bed with frozen feet and heads on fire, 
thinking of Christmas, praying for 
special presents, for our hearts’ desire, 
praying above all for snow (to be 
snowed up for preference, but even a 
sprinkling would do), a prayer alas ! 
too rarely answered. For, in spite of 
Dickens, Christmasses were no whiter 
in the past than they are now. 

Then there was the secret planning 
and getting of presents for other people. 
Sixpence a week pocket-money, even 
with the largesse of one special Christ- 
mas £1 thrown in, made it a tight fit 
financially. Yet it was a grief to us 
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that our totalitarian German governess 
never allowed us to buy presents for our 
parents. For those we really loved she 
said they must be made by hand, with 
blood, sweat, toil and tears. And oh! 
how undesirable they were in conse- 
quence. I recall a grim sequence of 
peri-wipers and kettle-holders. In vain ° 
we argued that neither my father nor 
my step-mother had ever wiped a pen 
or held a kettle in their lives. I can 
remember embroidering for my father 
on a brown holland Bradshaw cover 
the words “* Kindest Regards ” in sage- 
green wool and wondering as I stitched 
whether any degree of love could pos- 
sibly make such a gift acceptable to 
anyone. 

Our Christmas cards we were at least 
free to choose, and this was done with 
as much care and thought and heart- 
searching as if we had been buying 
pictures for the National Gallery. My 
favourite kinds were the traditional 
well-worn symbols—robins perched on 
sparkling twigs of hoar-frost, silver 
bells pealing in snowy landscapes, or, 
best of all, a Nativity, the Manger and 
the Star above it backed with orange 
gelatine, which glowed like amber when 
you put a light behind it. 

At last the great day came when we 
left London. (To have spent Christmas 
in London would have been unthink- 
able.) We rumbled to the station in a 
private bus piled high with luggage, 
vast trunks like Noah’s Ark, cots, 
perambulators, and a tin-bath for the 
baby—the first stage of our journey to 
the country, to the house we loved. It 
was a house of flint and stone, built in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, standing 
between the water-meadows and the 
downs among big trees—ilex and beech 
and plane and tulip-tree. Inside it held 
the time-deposit of many generations— 
a Gothic tapestry, a Morris chintz, a 
Chinese wallpaper, living together as 
naturally as if they had grown upon the 


walls, long panelled galleries, wide 
slippery stairs, great mantelpieces 
carved and embossed with every kind 
of gay and “‘ memorable fancy.” 

The past joined with the present in 
making every room a humming hive of 
life, glowing with wood fires, laughter, 
talk, full of the happy noise and litter 
of a family. If there were ghosts 
there—as was whispered—they were 
gay, gregarious ghosts. 

We arrived there in the dark. I can 
remember to this day the sudden 
sparkle of the myriad diamond win- 
dows in the dim light of carriage lamps, 
the opening doors—and in we rushed 
out of the darkness into a blaze of light 
and warmth and joys to come. The 
curtain was rung up; the stage was 
set for Christmas. 

Its ritual was invariable from year to 
year—formal, precise and rigidly ob- 
served. We recognized its fixity, its 
continuity, its grandeur and solemnity 
and that “as it was in the beginning is 
now and ever shall be.” Christmas 
could never be different. 

First came three days (at least) of 
preparation for its coming. On the 
floor of every room lay a green sea of 
holly, ivy, bay, spread out on dust- 
sheets, ladders placed here and there 
to run up and reach high places, behind 
the pictures, round the chandeliers. 
There were the banisters to wreathe, 
there was the mistletoe to hang. 

“* Might you,” a small boy asked his 
mother rather anxiously, “ might you 
kiss anyone under a _ mistletoe ?” 
“* Might you kiss even Mr. Hiscock ?” 
(the gardener, an inveterate woman- 
hater with a bristling beard). ‘“* Well, 
yes—I suppose I might.” His eyes 


darkened as he visualized a difficult 
situation. “‘ Hadn’t you—hadn’t you 
perhaps better warn him ?” 

The servants of the house were our 
real hosts we felt. The house belonged 
to them and they to it. They wielded 
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all authority and power, dispensed all 
bounty. It was Susan, the housemaid’s, 
white paint on the stairs we were 
adjured not to kick. It was by the ebb 
and flow of Mrs. Landemare, the cook’s 
largesse that our favourite pudding was 
granted or withheld. It was the butler, 
Mr. Clowder, who in a mellow mood 
would pour us out with a wink a bottle 
of ginger beer, that nectar of childhood, 
and even in a hospitable moment admit 
us to the freedom of his pantry and to 
the still greater delights of his con- 
versation. He was a brilliant talker and 
a gifted mimic, who could imitate the 
sound of popping corks, animals at the 
Zoo, and even (on occasion) Cabinet 
Ministers. 

A ceremonial visit was always paid 
downstairs to what was called “ The 
Room,” where Mrs. Nicol, the house- 
keeper, lived and ruled in state. Sur- 
rounded by a hierarchy of high domestic 
dignitaries, she rustled in black silk, 
lace cap and cameo brooch with jingling 
keys suspended from her waist. We 
were more washed and brushed and 
tidied-up for Mrs. Nicol than for any 
upstairs visitor, and we approached her 
with appropriate awe quickened by 
cupboard love in its most literal sense. 

For she would rustle to her cup- 
boards and unlock them with the keys 
of heaven and there reveal, shelf upon 
shelf, ambrosial delights—crystallized 
fruits, shining like all the jewels of the 
Revelation, pink pears of chrysophrase, 
greengages of chalcedony and apricots 
of topaz, black Carlsbad plums (plum 
within plum and never a stone to bite 
on), Turkish delight (‘that lovely 
goloshy stuff” a small boy called it), 
Edinburgh rock, those friable fluted 
sticks of pastel shade and pastel flavour, 
marshmallows, snowy cushions of 
delight that melt upon the palate 
almost impalpably. Poor Keats’s in- 
ventory of “‘ candied apple, quince and 
gourd and jellies soother than the 
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CHRISTMAS REMEMBERED 


creamy curd ”’ paled before Mrs. Nicol’s 
cupboard. 

We always had a Servants’ Ball at 
Christmas. My father (no dancing 
man) opened it with the cook in a 
quadrille, firmly propelled and wheeled 
through its intricacies as though on 
castors. There were no_ shuffling 
rumbas and sambas in those days. We 
danced more dashingly—the Flowers 
of Edinburgh, the Valeta, the Barn 
Dance, Polka, and the Post Horn 
Gallop. Between the dances songs 
were sung. There were two kinds— 
comic and sentimental. We were not 
always quite sure which was which. 

Then guests arrived, the same from 
year to year—(our Christmas guests 
were never either new or young)—old 
friends, elderly, lonely bachelors who 
had no home or Christmas of their own 
and so shared ours and were a part of 
it, anxiously clutching parcels whose 
shapes were full of promise, stiffly 
excited, touchingly keen to prove them- 
selves, to show their Christmas form, 
to romp and revel and put vine-leaves 
in their hair—or at least a holly-berry 
or two. 

And in the evening after tea came 
other more exciting visitors, the Hand- 
bell ringers ringing chimes like living 
church towers, one Christmas even the 
Mummers, and every year the carol 
singers. Suddenly out of the stillness 
their voices rose and helter-skelter out 
we rushed and listened spell-bound by 
the open door. Wecould not see them ; 
only the crunch of gravel underfoot, 
the steam of breath in the-cold frosty 
air made us quite sure that they were 
there. It did not matter how they sang. 
Carols, however sung, are always thrill- 
ing because of the ambush of surprise, 
the mystery of sudden voices in the 
dark. We called them in and, as they 
crossed the threshold into light, they 
shed their eerie magic and we recog- 
nized our old familiar friends from all 
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around and hot drinks and half-crowns 
were poured out round the fire. 

The entrance of the Mummers was 
unforgettable. They came in out of the 
night already dressed up in the strangest 
clothes—bright ribbons on their high 
hats, their coats bunched with rosettes 
and tied about with sashes of coloured 
calico. The characters I remember 
were: “ Bold Turkish Knight,” in a 
kind of fez with a dangling tassel, 
brandishing a scimitar ; “ Little Man 
Jack with his family on his back,” who 
had a lot of small dolls strapped to his 
shoulders ; “* Bold Soldier,” in an old, 
red military tunic; the Doctor, in 
black with a cocked hat and feathers ; 
and St. George, in scarlet wearing the 
White Rose of England and armed with 
sword and shield, who (in Wiltshire) 
enters with the words : 


Here come I, St. Jurge, from Britain I do 
spring, 

I'll fight the Dragon bold my wonders 
to begin. 

I'll clip un’s wings. He shall not fly, 

I'll fight my foes, or else I die. 


The players stamp round in a circle 
to the music of a concertina and a 
tambourine, there is a lot of fighting in 
which St. George always comes out on 
top and the play ends, most unex- 
pectedly, with a dirge in honour of the 
death of Nelson. 

The snapdragon was a traditional 
Christmas treat. In a pitch-dark room 
we all sat round a table in the midst of 
which was placed an enormous dish of 
raisins. Brandy was poured over them 
and lit. the flames leapt high, we 
snatched the raisins from the heart of 
the fire and ate them. (This was a feat, 
not an indulgence, for as a bonne-bouche 
they were ruined by the brandy.) An 
avalanche of salt was then poured on 
the dish, the flames turned green, and 
in their lurid, livid light we all made 
faces, the most horrible faces we could 
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twist our features into. Alone of all 
our Christmas treats the snapdragon 
had a macabre, Grand Guignol touch 
of pleasurable horror. 

On Christmas Eve the tree arrived— 
a giant from the woods, tall, dark and 
solemn, towering from floor to ceiling. 
Candles and clips and wire were stacked 
around it and shining balls of gold and 
silver, green and rose and blue, festoons 
of glittering tinsel, were hung upon its 
branches. A silver Star of Bethlehem 
shone from its topmost, quivering spike. 
Judged as a treat decking the tree was 
never an unmixed joy, but always bitter- 
sweet. Year after year we seethed with 
the same unavailing fury at only being 
allowed to clip the candles and to wire 
the balls while the grown-ups spread 
themselves upon the tree. We hoped 
that “‘ on the day” we should at least 
be allowed to light the lower candles 
with a taper, or, better still, to wield 
the sponge tied to a long bamboo which 
put them out. 

Then bed, the only happy bedtime 
in the year, for it meant hanging up our 
stockings—not our own, of course, but 
borrowed shooting-stockings of vast 
size which might hold all we dreamed 
of. How well they hung from the old 
brass-knobbed beds! (Few children 
nowadays have anything to hang a 
stocking on.) Our belief in Santa 
Claus was absolute ; of his existence 
and his powers we had no doubts 
whatever in those days of faith. In 
fact, I believed in him so long and so 
implicitly that he became to me a 
theological dilemma. How, I remem- 
ber wondering, how could Santa Claus 
be fitted into the tight, intricate frame- 
work of the Athanasian creed ? 

If I could choose one moment to live 
through again I think it would be that 
of half-awakening in the dark dawn of 
Christmas morning, stretching a sleepy 
toe towards the bottom of the bed, and 
feeling there the blessed weight of that 
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great, bulging, crackling sausage—my 
stocking ! No realization could exceed 
its ecstasy of promise. 

Long before breakfast we were up 
touring the passages in flannel dressing- 
gowns to sing our Christmas hymns 
outside the grown-ups’ bedroom doors, 
our quavering trebles helped out by the 
housemaids. The response was muffled 
and a trifle drowsy—(but what could 
you expect ? Their Christmas Day had 
not begun, ours had been going on 
since five o’clock). 

Now into our best clothes, and off to 
church across a frosty park, Grandpapa 
carrying in his hand a tiny leather bag, 
chockful of golden sovereigns, which 
he gave to everyone we chanced to 
meet upon our way, the church made 
gay for us by holly, and our favourite 
hymns, and a short sermon. Then the 
race back to luncheon. 

I remember once creeping unseen 
into the empty dining-room in which 
the Christmas feast was spread, and 
seeing there the butler, alone and (for 
the first time) motionless as stone. He 
was gazing at “his” sideboard in a 
rapt trance of contemplation—the 
curved and varnished tongues, frilled 
hams, pheasants and partridges in pairs, 
Stilton and Cheddar Truckle cheeses. 
I overheard the cri-de-ceur which broke 
from him: ‘“‘ What a beautiful side- 
board !”’ he murmured to himself. It 
was the pure emotion of an artist— 
hailing a masterpiece of his own 
making. 

But it wasn’t the splendour of the 
sideboard that moved us, not even the 
fiery pudding full of threepenny bits ; 
it was the crackers, out of which burst 
jewellery, fireworks, caps, false noses 
and magic snakes which crawled from 
eggs, shells full of tiny Japanese flowers 
which floated blossoming in our finger- 
bowls, and riddles—riddles sparkling 
with puns (to us the highest form of 
wit). 
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But even Christmas Day. was not 
unshadowed by anxieties. Should we, 
we wondered, get through it without 
being sick ? or, at best, without feeling 
sick ? Should we be able to avoid the 
charge of getting ‘“* over-excited,” 
“‘over-tired,” “acting the giddy 
goat ’—or, worst of all, of “ showing 
off” ? There’s not a child whose 
“finest hour” has not been darkened 
by these familiar warnings and indict- 
ments, and by the gloomy forecast that 
“it would end in tears.” 

Then there was the embarrassment 
of thanking people, which cast its 
shadow before it, and of being ques- 
tioned afterwards—“ had one thanked 
them ? thanked them enough ? 
thanked them loud enough ? or only 
mumbled out one’s gratitude ? had 
one looked at them while thanking 
them ? And had one kissed them ?” 

At last the climax of the day had 
come. The house was dark, the tree 
was lit, its glittering boughs outspread, 
the presents piled beneath—and round 


it gathered all the household, young 
and old, guests, gardeners, coachman, 
parson, village children—a ring of 
shining eyes whose light outshone the 
candles in their wonder. Presents are 
given, taken, parcels opened, paper 
ripped asunder with a wild surmise— 
“Is it? Oh, canit be?” ... “Just 
what I wanted!” ... And we reel, 
giddy with hope fulfilled, surprise sur- 
passed, pride of possession, gratitude— 
until the candles burn down one by one 
and flicker out. Christmas is over. 

Next day the aftermath ; a sea of 
tissue-paper in which we wade, deflated, 
sated, flat ; letters of thanks to write. 
‘“* What is there to look forward to ?” 
““ New Year’s Day ?” “ Good resolu- 
tions ?” “ That’s no fun.” 

Yes, there is one thing to look for- 
ward to—the pantomime at Drury. 
Lane—five solid hours of ecstasy, a 
splitting headache—and then, of course, 
next Christmas. 


VIOLET BONHAM CARTER. 


PANTOMIME IN PROSE 


By J. C. TREWIN 


NE of the curious theatrical: 
onventions of our day is the 


idea that pantomime is in- 
tended primarily for children: a 
Christmas treat. Because of this, much 
of the writing about pantomime be- 
comes at once arch, coy, and flossy. 
It covers itself with spangles. It puts 
Panto in the Christmas stocking as a 
specially-wrapped holly-and-ivy parcel, 
a vast cracker; and it forgets that 
pantomime has become, through the 
years, an adult outing, a Christmas 

exuberance for the parents. 
I fear that all writers on the theatre 
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dive through this trap as neatly as the 
Demon King used to plunge through 
his. I have fallen myself—only to be 
ashamed, on reaching the theatre, to 
find children sitting, decorous and 
puzzled, while their parents, hoarse 
with laughter, pause now and then to 
prod the unappreciative icicles at their 
side. 

Maybe that is over-stating it from 
the other angle. But there must always 
be over-statement about pantomime. 
Is it not itself an over-statement? Its 
object is to be brighter and bigger, 
louder and funnier than anything else 
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in the theatre. It must be several sizes 
larger than life. I have called it some- 
where a mammoth vegetable marrow 
of vaudeville with a touch of seasonable 
frosting and a ribbon-bow for the 
children; and that, I think, is more or 
less right, though (like my colleagues) 
I have probably contradicted myself so 
often, year by year, that it is hard now 
to be dogmatic. Cautiously, one looks 
over the shoulder. The Demon King 
may be in waiting. 

Pantomime, when it grew up in the 
19th century, had more for the children 
that it has now. It was extravaganza, 
a nursery-tale blown out, decorated, 
over-rhymed, but there was usually an 
attempt at a coherent story: events 
had some kind of logical sequence. 
There were transformation scenes and 
harlequinades. The Victorian child, to 
whom the theatre was a treat indeed, 
and who knew nothing of cinema, radio, 
television, could always find something 
in pantomime to excite him. 

In my mind, I have usually divided 
children at the theatre into two classes: 
the Taffies and the Jeremies. (This, at 
the pantomime season, is my King 
Charles’s Head.) The first boy, Taffy, 
is the hero of Q’s semi-autobiographical 
The Ship of Stars. He comes up from 
Cornwall to a Victorian pantomime at 
the old Theatre Royal, Plymouth. The 
theme is Jack the Giant-killer; and 
Taffy, we are told, 


. .. found the story on the stage almost 
meaningless. That mattered nothing. 
It was the world—the new and unima- 
gined world, stretching deeper and still 
deeper as the scenes were lifted—a world 
in which solid walls crumbled, and 
forests melted, and loveliness broke 
through the ruins, unfolding like a rose; 
it was this that seized on the child’s 
heart until he could have wept for its 
mere beauty. 


This was the approach of the dreamy, 
imaginative child. Jeremy, from Hugh 
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Walpole’s books, prefers on the whole 
the broader comedy, the slap-it-across 
stuff. We remember his reactions when 
he saw a Dick Whittington, illicitly, 
from the gallery of a Polchester theatre 
(Polchester is more or less in Corn- 
wall): 


In the middle of the scene was a funny 
old woman, her hat tumbling off her 
head, her shabby skirt dragging, large 
boots, and a red nose .. . . She had, this 
old woman, a number of bales of cloth 
under her arms, and she tried to carry 
them all, but one slipped, and then 
another, and then another: she bent to 
pick them up and her hat fell off; she 
turned for her hat and all the bales 
tumbled together. . . . It was then that 
her voice or some movement brought to 
Jeremy’s eyes so vividly the figure of 
their old gardener, Jordan, that he 
turned round to Uncle Samuel, and 
suddenly grasping that gentleman’s fat 
thigh, exclaimed conclusively: ‘‘ Why, 
she’s a man! ” 


To-day, I feel, most pantomime 
producers think first of the Jeremies. 
But they concentrate as a rule upon 
Jeremy grown up. There are now long 
passages of clowning that are merely 
transplanted vaudeville turns. We can 
say, indeed, that the average pantomime 
is revue-cum-variety, a concoction 
designed not for the starry-eyed Taffies 
of long ago, but for the large men with 
the even larger cigars who are promi- 
nent in any music hall on any night of 
the week. 

It is impossible, maybe, to generalize; 
to argue that this child or that must go 
necessarily into Class A or B. But it is 
safe at least to say that while many 
children resent the loss of a coherent 
story (for any pantomime writer is a 
practised deviationist) and—instinc- 
tively—the loss of any appeal to the 
imagination, others, more sophisticated 
types, brought up in a world of mecha- 
nical entertainment, find pantomime 
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elementary, its slapstick long outmoded. 
That is why, I think, you will find so 
many wry sidelong looks (and I do not 
believe this is exaggeration) as children 
watch their parents afloat on uncharted 
seas of holiday good cheer: pantomime, 
the parents’ night out. 

As I say, it is probably useless to 
generalize. There are some moments 
in any pantomime that take us all. At 
whatever age, from seven to seventy, we 
sit back to howl when the crockery is 
smashed or the paperhanger’s paste is 
flung about in messy, clotted daubs. 
And it is still a useful thing for a 
comedian to fall down. My keenest 
memory of my first pantomime (at the 
theatre where Taffy saw his Trans- 
formation Scene) is of a majestic red- 
nosed comic crashing to the ground 
from every possible position at every 
conceivable chance. I thought then 
that nothing could well be funnier. But, 
except for this, and for the colour of 
the moon in a particularly gummy 
night-scene a year later, I remember 
nothing from my early pantomimes. 
I do know that it was not until I was 
grown-up that I began to take warmly 
to pantomime, to become a panto- 
fancier. Certainly in youth I never 
sat breathlessly on the edge of the seat 
while Principal Boys trilled their honey- 
and-treacle lyrics, or while a vaudeville 
“double act” battled through ten 
minutes of topical cross-talk. 

To-day I can accept most things in a 
pantomime. I am indeed an addict. 
I do not mind what any librettist does 
with Humpty-Dumpty, Goody Two- 
Shoes, or Aladdin. I do not regret the 
intrusion of the Old Kent Road into 
Peking, or wonder why Robinson 
Crusoe’s isle is so remarkably peopled. 
I am at one with those playgoers in, 
say, Glasgow or Leeds who will 
support a pantomime from Christmas 
to Easter, and who never mind a good 
laugh at Abanazar and Widow 
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Twankey while, outside, the daffodils 
are taking the winds of March and the 
world rolls towards another Boxing 
Night. But nowadays I do find it hard 
to pretend that pantomimes are meant 
expressly for children; that we do 
Molly and Michael a great favour when 
we take them to the Christmas theatre. 
Rather, surely, they take us. 

It is the adult that clutches so 
lovingly at the pantomime conventions. 
He would shudder if a Twankey failed 
to be a man in skirts, if a Principal Boy 
were not a girl, if Demon and Fairy 
did not break into the rash of couplets 
that—so it seems—they alone are 
allowed in a pantomime world of prose. 
Pantomime is framed for the adult, and 
it is time that we acknowledged it. 

I called this a world of pantomime* 
in prose, and the phrase sums up as 
well as anything what I mean. The 
old writers worked with some relish in 
sound, in fantastic style. The new 
pantomimes are merely run together. 
Their librettists seldom make any effort 
to carve out the couplets that were a 
Boxing Day delight in years when (as 
A. E. Wilson has reminded us) a 
Buttons could observe to the Baron: 


For you and Miss Cinders here, I am 
content to have no wages, 

But, as for your other daughters, they 
fairly me enrages. 


We have plenty of good, broad vaude- 
ville clowning. We have such agreeable 
moments as those when an Ugly Sister 
dives into a grandfather clock, a 
Principal Boy sings Annie Laurie in the 
presence of a hundred pipers and a’ 
and a’, and another recites Shake- 
speare before turning to invoke the 
ghost of Lord Nelson. All very well; 
but how few pantomimes to-day at- 
tempt to open magic casements! Our 
windows are steel-framed and look into 
the well of a block of flats. Perhaps 
the new fashion for pantomime-on-ice 


will help. I hear great things of these 
swirling, flashing spectacles on the rink. 

Personally, I enjoy pantomime and 
have enjoyed it since I was twenty-one. 
This Christmas I shall take my son to 
whatever massive frolic is in prepara- 
tion; and if he responds by taking me 
to the latest Rattigan or the newest 
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One day 
he, too, will grow up to pantomime. 
Proust, The Cocktail Party, and Goody 
Two-Shoes: all are delights to come. 
Childhood may be an austere period; 
but a whole world lies ahead. 


Coward, that is his business. 


J. C. TREWIN. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


From “ Episodes of the Month,” The 
National Review, December, 1902. 


HE atmosphere of Germany has 

indeed been so thoroughly poisoned 
against this country during the last 
twenty years by Prince Bismarck and his 
imitators as to have undoubtedly 
affected the Kaiser himself. We believe 
that to be the real explanation why his 
sentiments towards England vary materi- 
ally according as he is in English or in 
foreign society. It would be impossible 
for any man, however strong or sturdy 


his character, to live amidst the duplicity . 


of German diplomacy without being 
influenced by its devious methods. 
There are several notorious instances in 
which his Majesty has given free rein to 
sentiments which are wholly imcom- 
patible with the legend of the friendly 
Kaiser which it is attempted to set up 
once more in London. In particular 
is he hostile towards us when in Russian 
company; and he is specially zealous in 
seconding the efforts of his diplomatists 
to create difficulties between Great 
Britain and the United States, for which 
purpose, when he finds himself in exclu- 
sively American society, he puts aside 
the Anglophil mask reserved for Eng- 
land and Englishmen. We should not 
make such an allegation at random, 
but we have this story from a credible 
American source. When cruising in the 
Hohenzollern this summer, off the coast 
of Norway, the Kaiser saw the Stars 
and Stripes floating from a large yacht. 
He immediately sent a message on board 
announcing that he proposed to honour 


the American yacht with a visit, and 
subsequently went ‘on board himself, 
where he found a small family party, 
presumed to be Americans. His hosts 
were flattered and delighted at the 
honour, for the Emperor charms all 
men, but they were somewhat surprised 
at the violence of his attacks upon 
England. We were described as a 
decadent nation, and our Government 
as rotten, while the strongest abuse of 
all was reserved for King Edward, who 
was discussed in language which it is 
not possible for us to reproduce in these 
pages. The astonishment of the Ameri- 
cans was great, but still greater was the 
amazement of the solitary Englishman 
who happened to be of the party, and 
who had evidently been overlooked in 
the general introduction. He is prob- 
ably the only Englishman who has ever 
heard the Kaiser in the rdle of Anglo- 
phobe, and the experience ought to be 
of use to him, as he is said to be a 
member of our diplomatic service! This 
extraordinary incident has been keenly 
canvassed in American society, upon 
which it has made a great impression. 


The Editor goes on to refer to the 
speech which the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, had made at the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet on November 9. In 
this he had said: ‘‘ My lords and 
gentlemen, I know not that any danger 
within the ken of human vision menaces 
in the smallest degree that peace which 
it should be our earnest endeavour to 
preserve.” 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
FORGOTTEN PATRIOT" 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM 


OTH these books have stirred 
B:=: deeply, not merely because 

they are good books (though they 
are), but because of their subject and 
purpose. To my knowledge at least, 
they are the first studies of Lord Milner 
to appear since the publication of the 
Milner Papers twenty years ago, and 
they have stirred me because they 
evince so new and heartening a grasp 
of his greatness both as a thinker and 
as a man of action. 

In particular I welcome Mr. Crank- 
shaw’s because it comes from a dis- 
tinguished political writer of our own 
younger generation and reflects, I am 
convinced, a profound and increasing 
change of opinion amongst them upon 
the history and modern significance of 
the Commonwealth. 

First, however, let me acclaim with 
praise the work of a French author, 
Monsieur Halpérin. It is a compliment 
and a true sign of friendship to this 
country that a French Doctor of Letters 
of M. Halpérin’s distinction should 
have devoted so much research and 
study to an English statesman who was 
little thought of outside England after 
the two or three years which turned 
the 19th and 20th centuries. He has 


realized that, great as was Milner’s . 


actual achievement, his influence was 
even greater and lived after him. In 
addition, therefore, to writing a careful 
and readable account of Milner’s public 
work from his first official appointment 
in Egypt to his final report upon that 
country, with the two great intervening 
chapters of his High Commissionership 
in South Africa and his membership of 
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the War Cabinet from 1916 to 1918, 
he has made an illuminating study of 
Milner’s influence upon the subsequent 
thirty years of political history, with a 
few concluding pages on three mem- 
bers of the famous or notorious Kinder- 
garten. The book was first published 
in France two years ago, and it well 
deserved translation into English, as 
attested by Mr. Leo Amery’s introduc- 
tion, which includes appreciation of 
Milner by himself—a fine and worthy 
tribute. This work, following upon his 
previously published study of Joseph 
Chamberlain, in truth puts M. Halpérin 
in the forefront of European writers on 
the British Empire. 

The section of his last chapter 
entitled “‘ Lord Milner’s Doctrine ”’ is 
indeed so sound and percipient that I 
marvel at, and hate to criticize, an 
earlier chapter—that on Milner’s record 
in South Africa. According to M. 
Halpérin there were, it seems, two 
Milners. In his South African period 
Milner, in this view, stood for nothing 
but “ the spirit of British domination,” 
but developed nevertheless in his later 
years into “‘ one of the most skilled and 
devoted architects of pacific imperial- 
ism.” M. Halpérin explains this trans- 
figuration by describing Milner as “‘ one 
of those paradoxes for which the 
English have a genius.” Will he allow 
me to suggest that the reason for this 


* Lord Milner and the Empire. By Vladimir 
Halpérin, with an introduction by the Right 
Hon. L. S. Amery, C.H. Odhams Press. 
21s. net. 

The Forsaken Idea. A Study of Viscount 
Milner. By Edward Crankshaw. Longmans 
Green & Co. 15s. net. 


strange view of Milner may be found, 
not in Milner’s mind, but in the mind 
of the French people towards their 
incomprehensible British neighbours? 
Curiously enough, the change in M. 
Halpérin’s appreciation of Méilner’s 
imperialism coincides precisely with 
the period when the Entente Cordiale 
superseded some centuries of Anglo- 
French antagonism. M. Halpérin is a 
balanced and conscientious historian; 
but in writing of the South African war 
he has manifestly been influenced by 
the angry and bitter misjudgment of 
the British which characterized the 
whole French—and German—Press at 
that period. 

Let me give one salient example. 
After quoting General Botha’s tribute 
to the generosity of the Peace of 
Vereeniging, M. Halpérin comments 
that the “dignity and heroism” of 
Boer conduct in the war were “ often 
in striking contrast with the brutality 
shown by the British in the course of 
military operations.” M. Halpérin as 
a rule supports any of his statements or 
judgments that may be open to chal- 
lenge with careful documentation. He 
offers none for this particular statement, 
and I doubt if he would find it in any 
reputable quarter—or anywhere indeed 
outside the hideous miasma of diatribe 
and cartoon which then disfigured 
European newspapers and_ received 
some colour from our own fanatical 
pro-Boers. I cannot forget that only a 
few years later French soldiers became 
highly critical of the British soldier’s 
magnanimity towards German pri- 
soners. 

M. Halpérin is not guilty of many 
such lapses, and I would not have 
quoted it were it not typical of a dis- 
tortion and incomprehension which 


weaken the whole of his South African © 


chapter. He is, in fact, quite as wrong 
about Milner’s mind towards the 
Kruger problem as he is about the 
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British soldier. But with that consider- 
able reservation I found his book a 
most generous and stimulating tribute 
to a great Englishman. 

Mr. Crankshaw’s version of the 
South African story is altogether differ- 
ent, and for one who came to know 
Milner’s mind at that terribly exacting 
time entirely through his Papers it is 
amazingly accurate, sympathetic and 
penetrating. The main object of his 
book is to bring out the great concept 
of patriotism on which Milner spent 
his life (that being the “ forsaken 
idea”’). But he rightly devotes a long 
and special chapter to Milner’s record 
as High Commissioner, before the 
outbreak of the Boer War, and this 
enables him to prove the breadth no 
less than the steadfastness of a man 
who was bitterly denounced for narrow- 
mindedness. In particular he quotes 
from letters written on shipboard 
during Milner’s first outward voyage to 
show that from the very outset he 
grasped the governing realities of the 
South African situation. First among 
these was the German determination to 
control the Continent from German 
East to German South-West and so 
cut British development from South to 
North—the Rhodes ideal on which 
depended the future of Rhodesia. 
British suzerainty in the Transvaal 
was a vital consideration in this issue. 
And second only to this was the fact 
that beneath the constitutional issue in 
the Transvaal lay the old and deeply- 
rooted difference between British and 
Boer upon the native question. If the 
Liberal Party had understood this, they 
would not have misinterpreted Milner’s 
anxiety to withhold self-government 
after the war until British settlement 
had given British views on the native 
question greater political security. 

He has also rightly emphasized the 
fact that the British Government rather 
than Lord Milner made the war 
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inevitable by refusing to face the 
obvious meaning of Kruger’s steady 
importation of armaments. In the 
circumstances Milner, so far from 
exemplifying a British weakness for 
authority unsupported by power, per- 
formed miracles of patience and, with- 
out conceding what was in truth a vital 
and very far-reaching British interest, 
averted war till the last possible minute 
—till, in fact, Kruger (relying on 
Germany) brutally declared it. 

It is curious that a distinguished 
French student, writing in 1950, should 
still be blind to the significance of that 
ominous passage in history. Sir 
Edward Grey’s letter to Milner on the 
outbreak of war (in striking contrast 
to the attitude of many of the Liberal 
Party) puts this conclusion justly, and 
may be accepted as final :— 


It is only fair to send you a line to 
say that in my opinion the end has 
justified the view you have taken of the 
South African question from the begin- 
ning. We are in for a very serious 
business, but it is better that it should 
be faced and had out now than deferred 
by further negotiations, which I am 
convinced would have been futile. 


But even more impressive, as I happen 
to know, was the final judgment of 
one of Milner’s most able opponents 
during the South African war and 
after it—not Smuts, but a simpler and 
more typical Boer, Botha. 

After the 1914-18 war, when Milner 
was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, I received one morning a 
message from his private secretary 
asking me to come and see him in 
Downing Street. I went and was 
waiting in the narrow private secre- 
tary’s room next to the broad historic 
chamber where Joseph Chamberlain 
had made history, when General Botha 
suddenly came out of it. The private 
secretary asked me to wait a little 
longer while he took in some papers, 
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and Botha (whom I had only just met 
before in Milner’s presence, but who 
knew me as one of Milner’s disciples) 
unexpectedly began to speak to me— 
spontaneously and most evidently from 
an overflowing heart—of his regard for 
Milner. I cannot quote his words 
with certainty for I did not write them 
down immediately afterwards (as I 
ought to have done); but they made 
an unforgettable impression upon me 
and ended with something very near 
these words—“ He was right and I was 
wrong.” Botha knew then that he 
had not long to live, and he seemed to 
speak, not as a Prime Minister (which 
he was) but as a remote observer. 
He knew his fellow-countrymen and 
was looking before and after. “ Truth 
sits upon the lips of dying men,” and 
we have discovered to our sorrow how 
right Botha then was from subsequent 
South African history. Even Smuts, 
who changed his whole mind between 
1906 and the end of the 1914-18 war 
under Botha’s influence, could not 
permanently liberalize the Union with- 
out the saving balance of British 
settlers whom he himself kept out of it. 

No less impressive is Mr. Crank- 
shaw’s handling of his main theme— 
the central driving power in Milner’s 
being, his burning patriotism. Quite 
early in Milner’s life, while he was still 
working at Toynbee Hall and in journa- 
lism, his interests had, as Mr. Crank- 
shaw truly says, “ purged themselves 
into a single over-ruling passion: a 
passion for the survival of this country 
with its sister nations and dependent 
Empire.” He was also pretty well 
alone at that period in regarding their 
survival as extremely uncertain. To 
the England of Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee the Empire seemed as secure as 
it was splendid; but Milner, even more 
clearly than Kipling, saw through the 
tumult and shouting to many ominous 
realities. “‘I seem,” he wrote to Lady 


Edward Cecil (as Lady Milner was 
before she married him)—“ I seem to be 
the lineal descendant of the child who 
could not see the Emperor’s fine 
clothes.” 

He was able indeed from very youth 
to look at this island with some detach- 
ment because he received his early 
education in Germany and never found 
his way into the English houses which 
made our political climate in those days 
until he became Goschen’s private 
secretary. His political convictions 
were therefore formed not by contact 
but by hard original thinking. He 
himself excogitated them—Imperial 
Preference, National Service, the prin- 
ciple of the Commonwealth as an 
equal fellowship of sister-nations, the 
right of the dependent Empire not only 
to good government but to capital 
development, greater food production 
in these islands, the fight against 
poverty at home and the absolute 
necessity of raising the whole nation’s 
standard of living, the categorical 
imperative requiring a happy and con- 
tented people in this country as centre 
of the Commonwealth and a co-operat- 
ing Commonwealth as the lynchpin of 
this country’s welfare and happiness. 
These convictions sound very modern— 
and they are so. They are now indeed 
to a large extent common ground 
between the two main Parties. But 
Milner was the. first man to enunciate 
them in combination, for his sym- 
pathies were as broad as his mind was 
keen, original and far-ranging; and he 
lived for one purpose only—“ to en- 
sure,” I quote Mr. Crankshaw again, 
“the survival of Britain and to see 
that she used her power for the best in 
an imperfect world.” 

Mr. Crankshaw has discovered for 
himself this extraordinary Pandora’s 
box of creative ideas and has revealed 
its riches most tellingly. It is really 
glorious to find one of his quality in 
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the younger generation entering un- 
prompted into one’s most cherished 
enthusiasms. I was first a little doubtful 
about his method; but it ended by com- 
pletely capturing me and I have rejoiced 
in it as I rejoice in following a meander- 
ing Highland stream, rapid and brilliant 
at the source and broadening later into 
many pools of impressive depth and 
dignity, though broken now and again 
by some lengths of less rewarding 
shallow. For the theme runs steadily 
throughout, as the river runs to the 
sea. It is a splendid theme, and Mr. 
Crankshaw has brought out its intensely 
modern significance in a most attractive 
manner. No one who is interested in 
the politics and economics of the 
Commonwealth should fail to read this 
book; it will take him to a rich treasury 
of political wisdom. I hope that it will 
go through edition after edition. 

I think, however, that very few will 
put the book down without a feeling 
that it fails to answer one very funda- 
mental question. How was it that 
Milner with such a burning fire for 
public service, with such a grasp of 
modern questions, with so unusual a 
power for decision and effective action, 
with such a gift of clear expression, 
with such a charm of character and 
manner, failed to achieve the com- 
manding leadership to which these 
outstanding and almost unequalled 
qualities would seem to have entitled 
him? Mr. Crankshaw wrestles with 
the question, but produces no effective 
answer. He explains, for instance, 
that Milner could not attune himself to 
the party system. Well, very few great 
men can, Mr. Churchill being one of 
them; but they manage nevertheless to 
use it for their own purposes. Mr. 
Crankshaw also observes that Milner 
was in some ways ahead of, and in some 
ways behind, his times—he himself 
was never quite sure. But that has 
been a characteristic of many men 
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who have nevertheless achieved great 
power in their generation. 

I myself believe, as one who was 
Milner’s devoted disciple for twenty 
years and in his latter years was con- 
stantly with him, that the secret lies in 
one very marked feature of his mind 
and character. If his life is studied, 
it will be seen that he never acquired 
official power for himself. In Egypt, the 
Civil Service, South Africa, the War 
Cabinet, he wielded power because it 
had been conferred upon him by men 
who had themselves acquired it and 
wanted his assistance. He never ac- 
quired it by himself, because he had 
not the temperament and shrank from 
the arts which give men power in a 
democratic system. Not that he was a 
man who could work only as a dictator. 
His record in the War Cabinet alone 
showed his capacity for team-work 
with colleagues whom he respected. 
But even as a Minister he girded at 
the conferences and consultations to 
and fro which delayed important action, 
and he was so little of a demagogue that 
he never understood to what extent 
. the mass of men are guided by emotion, 
sentiment, interest and prejudice rather 
than the light of reason. 

Hence came what I, with all humility 
(for I deeply reverenced him), regard 
as the two key errors of his life, both 
in rapid sequence following the resigna- 
tion from the British Government in 
1903 of Joseph Chamberlain. The first 
was his refusal to accept the succession 
to Chamberlain’s office as Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, though it was 
pressed upon him by King Edward VII 
in a personal message as well as by the 
then Prime Minister and the leading 
men of the Cabinet. The reason he 
gave was unwillingness to leave his 
work in South Africa; but he could in 
fact have done much more for South 
Africa itself, as well as for other vital 
causes like Imperial Preference, if he 
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had then joined what was still the 
“Imperial”? Government. The true 
reason was that he hated “ politics ” and 
could not bring himself to enter them. 

The second error, which followed 
almost immediately, was the introduc- 
tion of Chinese labour despite his own 
first and longer-sighted objection to it. 
There the reasons were twofold and 
both very much in character. One was 
the urgency of his desire to get recon- 
struction working. White labour, the 
only alternative, meant facing much 
delay and overcoming local resistance. 
The latter he would not have shrunk 
from, but the thought of the delays 
involved was intolerable to him. Apart 
from that, it was not in his make-up to 
anticipate or appreciate the political 
danger involved in the project. Cham- 
berlain felt this in his bones and would 
not consent to it. But it was, ‘alas, 
sanctioned on Milner’s insistence by 
his successor, Alfred Lyttelton. But 
for that error the state of South and 
Central Africa in this year of grace 
might be fundamentally different. 

Mr. Crankshaw could hardly have 
divined all this from a study of his 
only source, the papers, speeches and 
letters; but I am sure that most of those 
who knew Milner intimately would 
support me, and I can quote upon the 
subject a good judge of the art of 
gaining power in democratic politics 
and wielding it. Lloyd George had a 
profound respect for Milner—after all 
he, the arch pro-Boer, brought Milner 
into the War Cabinet—but he used to 
despair of his blindness to the lower 
problems of politics. Thus I remem- 
ber advising him once to consult Milner, 
no longer then in the Government, on 
some knotty problem—lI think, con- 
cerning Egypt. ‘Consult Milner? 
What’s the use? I know he will tell 
me what to do—no doubt, rightly— 
but he won’t tell me how to get anyone 
to accept it! ” 


I have one other criticism to make of 
Mr. Crankshaw’s portrait. Milner’s. 
mind is shown to admiration; but the 
man behind it looms indistinctly, and he 
uses phrases about that man such as 
“* sombreness of mind ” and “ greyness 
of writing.” Most of Milner’s por- 
traits seem, it is true, to give him an 
air of rather humourless solemnity. 
Yet in life he was seldom sombre of 
mind, never grey of speech, often 
intensely amusing, and always kind— 
with, to crown it all, a wonderful gift 
of natural courtesy. He was moreover 
at all times interested in the young and 
loved to draw them out if he thought 
there was anything there for the draw- 
ing. For my part, I always found him 
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a marvellous listener and arguer—a 
contemporary and equal rather than an 
elder statesman of ‘great authority. 
At a time when I travelled a great 
deal, especially in the Empire, I was 
always amused on returning to England 
to find that practically none amongst 
the great wanted to hear where one had 
been or what one thought about it. 
Their attitude was like Baldwin’s to 
“‘ abroad ’’—polite boredom at the mere 
mention of it. But in my experience, 
amongst men of power and eminence, 
there were three unfailing exceptions— 
an unexpected trio, maybe—NMéilner, 
Haldane and Stamfordham. And in- 
comparably the best of them was 
Milner. ALTRINCHAM. 


A CHRISTMAS BOX" 


By ERIC GILLETT 


HIS is the time of year when the 

Christmas present problem looms 

ominously. A book or books 
present the easiest of answers. Current 
publishing lists offer an unusually wide 
and pleasant variety, and I cannot 
recall any previous year richer in possi- 
bilities than 1952. Because its format 
is altogether delightful and its contents 
wise and witty I give pride of place in 
this selection to Mr. Arnold Palmer’s 
unexpected and informative Movable 
Feasts. He calls it “ a reconnaisance of 


* Movable Feasts. By Arnold Palmer. 
Cumberlege, O.U.P. 16s. 

Robert Browning: A Portrait. By Betty 
Miller. Murray. 2I1s. 

Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell: 
Their Correspondence. Edited by Alan Dent. 
Gollancz. 21s. 

The Great Charlie. 
Deutsch. 16s. 

The Vagrant Mood. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Annapurna. By Maurice Herzog. Trans- 
lated from the French by Nea Morin and 
Janet Adam Smith. Cape. 15s. 


By Robert Payne. 


the origins and consequences of fluctu- 
ations in meal-times with special atten- 
tion to the introduction of luncheon and 
afternoon tea.” It is, indeed, a solemn 
thought that in the days of William the 
Conqueror, dinner was served at 9 a.m. 
In the late 1930s it was not unusual to 
find it on the table twelve hours later. 
Lack of evidence or natural trepidation 
at the amount of research involved have 
caused Mr. Palmer to begin his in- 
vestigations in 1780. His opening 
paragraph records with sorrow the dis- 


The Happy Island. By Bengt Danielsson. 
Translated from the Swedish by F. H. Lyon. 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. 

The Worthies of England. By Thomas 
Fuller. Edited by John Freeman. Allen & 
Unwin. 42s. 

The House of Collins. By David Keir. 
Collins. 15s. 

Coco: A Biography. By Dilys Powell. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 

The Second Ghost Book. Edited by 
Cynthia Asquith. Barrie. 12s. 6d. 

Collected Poems: 1934-1952. By Dylan 
Thomas. Dent. 12s. 6d. 
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CROCKFORD’S, ST. JAMES’S STREET, NOW THE DEVONSHIRE CLUB. One of the drawings by Mr. Lynton Lamb 
from Movable Feasts by Arnold Palmer. 


appearance of the once vibrant gong: 


It used to summon us to meals, 
mysterious affairs prepared out of sight 
by unseen hands and popping up 
deliciously, in a setting of snow and 
silver, every four hours. It even bade 
us, in the more splendid mansions and 
hotels, prepare ourselves for the sup- 
reme evening rite. Beneath the master 
touch of one of those butlers whose 
glance, like Medusa’s, one never 
dreamed of meeting, it could murmur, 
hum, and finally mount to a -rever- 
berating crescendo that made ears sing, 
temples throb; that drowned speech and 
thought and almost consciousness it- 
self. It was the Victorians’ monitory 
apéritif, the Edwardian version of the 
cocktail—and how, at its accents, those 
gastric juices flowed! 


Gastronomic historians of the future 
will, no doubt, comment upon the 
influence of food rationing upon hos- 
pitality during the present era. The 
convenient tin, the cellophane-wrapped 
sandwich, the all-prevalent ice, all en- 
courage the “snack” habit, which is 
the arch-enemy of gracious and well- 
planned eating. The virtual dis- 


appearance of highly trained domestic 
staffs has administered the coup de 
grace. 

Mr. Palmer has written a fascinating 
survey, urbane and bristling with little 
known items of social information. It 
makes an ideal present for amateurs of 
good life and civilized living. 

It was Thomas Hardy who said that 
the longer he lived, the more Brown- 
ing’s character seemed the literary 
puzzle of the nineteenth century. It is 
an enigma which has baffled many and 
it has never, I believe, been clearly 
resolved until the publication of Robert 
Browning: A Portrait, by Betty Miller. 
Mrs. Miller has made her mark as a 
novelist already. Her characterization 
is able, her style felicitous. In turning 
her attention to Robert and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, she found a subject 
dear to the heart of a skilled writer of 
fiction. She has treated a difficult 
theme in a manner that deserves the 
highest praise. In a period distin- 
guished by many fine examples of the 
biographical art, she has made a contri- 
bution which has been overdue for some 
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time, and she has resisted the tempta- 
tion to embroider or to dramatize, 
where she had numerous inducements 
to do so. 

At the end of his life, for the twenty 
odd years following his wife’s death, 
Browning was an inveterate diner-out, 
a formidable, overbearing figure, who 
earned more respect than affection in 
literary circles. It is sometimes forgot- 
ten that his reputation was almost 
negligible before Elizabeth died, and 
that in their life together, she had been 
compelled to attend to almost all the 
practical details in it. The strongly 
feminine element in Browning, his im- 
patience and unwillingness to cope with 
mundane affairs, was only equalled by 
his irritation with others who behaved 
as he did. There had come to be a 
strong element of strain towards the 
end of his married life, though nothing 
ever impaired the mutual love of the 
two poets. 

Mrs. Miller’s handling of the two 
personalities, and of their curious son, 
Pen, is masterly. She has used her 
copious material so cleverly that all the 
quotations and references fell into place 
as neatly and inevitably as the bits in a 
jig-saw puzzle. This is a memorable 
and fascinating Life. 

I should not care to predict what 
future generations will make of Bernard 
Shaw’s plays, with the exception of 
Saint Joan, Heartbreak House, and a 
few of the light comedies, but even if 
they do not survive, his prose should 
guarantee for him the reputation of a 
kind of minor Swift. He was a remark- 
able and prolific letter (and postcard) 
writer. The correspondence with Ellen 
Terry is remarkable. Bernard Shaw 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell: Their 
Correspondence, ably edited by Mr. 
Alan Dent, resembles a fencing bout 
between two masters. The preliminary 
courtesies were exchanged in 1899. 
Shaw wrote the last letter forty years 
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later, within a few months of Mrs. 
Campbell’s death. Even when she was 
poor, tired and old, she retained her 
panache. “Only villains and weak 
women tell lies,” she wrote when Shaw 
had attributed to her a “ string of lies;” 
and she was never weak. Very few 
people could have stood up to Shaw as 
she did and it is not surprising that he 
suggested, when she was particularly 
hard up, that she should write the true 
story of Pygmalion, “‘ and you will make 
all Britain and North America laugh 
uproariously, mostly at me.” The 
correspondence reveals less about the 
original production of this famous 
piece than I had hoped to find. It isa 
thousand pities that it appeared in the 
pre-radio period. Recordings of the 
rehearsals with Tree, Mrs. Pat, and 
G.B.S. in full blast would have pro- 
vided valuable comic relief for the 
Third Programme. 

I find myself approaching the Higher 
Criticism warily, whatever its subject 
may be, because the Higher Critics, the 
Illuminati, delight in over-elaborating 
their theme. Mr. Robert Payne’s excel- 
lent study, The Great Charlie, which 
deals with the work of Charles Chaplin, 
is not altogether free from this fault. 
There are learned disquisitions and 
comparisons. Pan and Picasso are in- 
clined to pop up in these pages rather 
more often than they ought to do, but 
Mr. Payne is a companionable and 
perceptive expounder of the art of the 
greatest of all international clowns 
whose films, even the earliest of them, 
are still being shown in cinemas all over 
the world. Mr. Chaplin once re- 
marked, “‘ Criminals, you know, and 
artists, are psychologically akin. Both 
have a burning flame of impulse, a 
vision, a deep sense of lawlessness.” 
His great creation, ‘“‘ Charlie,” is an 
outcast, a gutter beau, a scorner of 
shams and shibboleths, who is as ready 
to laugh at himself as at anybody else. 
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Tragedy is never far from him but he 
always laughs it away. Mr. Payne is 
right to call attention to his elusiveness, 
his mimicry, his chameleon qualities. 
All these things can be found in almost 
any of the best of the master’s early 
** shorts,” in The Pawnshop, for instance, 
where Charlie dismembers a watch, 
sniffs it with distaste, and shovels the 
débris into a hat which he hands back, 
with a shrug, to the infuriated customer. 
This is mime at its most exquisite. The 
Great Charlie is a useful, lively record of 
a very great artist. 

As recently as last month I alluded to 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s selection of 
Rudyard Kipling’s prose. It has been 
followed by a book of essays, The 
Vagrant Mood, in which the author 
ranges from Augustus Hare to Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, the formidable and 
impeccable American novelist. In 
these two studies the essayist is at his 
most amusingly malicious. He is per- 
fectly at home when he writes about 
authors he has known. H. G. Wells, 
Henry James, and Arnold Bennett are 
hit off to a nicety. There is a thoughtful 
reflection, After Reading Burke, in 
which Mr. Maugham comes to the in- 
teresting conclusion: “‘ He was upright 
and abject, straightforward and shifty, 
disinterested and corrupt.” This is 
startling, but it is true. In The Vagrant 
Mood, Mr. Maugham has written to 
please himself. It is his first book of 
essays and he will win yet another 
reputation with it. In The Gentleman 
in the Parlour and The Summing Up, he 
showed his talent for personal writing. 
He has almost every talent for the essay, 
though Sir Max Beerbohm may think 
that he lacks one essential quality. Mr. 
Maugham will never be an altogether 
“cosy” writer. There will always be a 
rapier hidden away somewhere among 
the cushions. 

I think that books of travel and 
adventure are among the best for read- 
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ing when the curtains are closed and 
the fire burns clear and bright. M. 
Maurice Herzog’s Annapurna takes 
immediately a high place among classics 
of mountaineering. Annapurna is the 
26,493 feet peak climbed by the French 
Himalayan Expedition in 1950, and 
M. Herzog led the assault himself. With 
M. Lachenal he reached the objective, 
and suffered permanent physical dis- 
ablement as a result of acute frost-bite. 
He writes with engaging modesty and 
describes the three stages of the journey, 
the preliminary exploration—the ex- 
isting maps were wrong—for Anna- 
purna, the race with the monsoon, and 
the final climb with its terrible after- 
math. There are splendid illustrations 
in colour and photogravure. 

After Annapurna, Mr. Bengt Daniels- 
son’s The Happy Island can be read as 
light, and in places, as comic relief. 
Mr. Danielsson was the only Swede to 
go on the famous Kon-Tiki expedition, 
when the raft was wrecked on the 
Raroia Reef. He was so pleased with 
the place and its inhabitants that he 
returned there with his wife two years 
later and became an honoured member 
of a dreamlike community. Time does 
not matter there, and life is so happy 
and simple that in Mr. Danielsson’s 
pages it becomes almost ideal. When 
Kon-Tiki was wrecked, the crew handed 
over to the islanders a large number of 
tins of food. They were not opened 
until the explorers departed. Then the 
village settled down to serious eating. 
For a week no one did any work, no 
one fished, no one did anything but eat 
preserves. Some people mixed the 
contents of all the different kinds of 
tins, others ate only pineapple or meat. 
After that they went back to work. 
The Happy Island contains some of the 
best escapist reading I have discovered 
for years. 

The first abridged edition of Thomas 
Fuller’s The Worthies of England, 


edited by John Freeman, provides 
escapist reading of a different kind. 
Pepys, Coleridge, Lamb, and E. V. 
Lucas are only a few of the people who 
have revelled in Fuller. This new one 
volume edition is the perfect book for 
reading in bed, if the reader can 
accommodate it by his side. A solid 
700-page compendium soon becomes 
heavy in the hand. Mr. Freeman has 
done his editing ingeniously and well. 
A large part of the introduction has 
been omitted. As a rule, chronological 
order has been followed, and so has the 
alphabetical order of the counties, 
although Bedfordshire now opens the 
book instead of Berkshire, which in its 
former spelling used to head the list. 
Fuller’s erudition was extensive and 
peculiar; “Twigs of willows,” he re- 
marked, when dealing with the Natural 
Commodities of Cambridgeshire, “‘ are 
physic, to drive out the folly of child- 
ren.”” Devon, more fortunate, is the 
county of strawberries, “most tooth- 
some to the palate (I mean if with claret 
wine or sweet cream) and so plentiful, 
that a traveller may gather them, 
sitting on horseback, in their hollow 
highways.” This is the perfect present 
for those who love this country. No 
more English book was ever written. 
Messrs. Collins are probably the 
most prolific publishers of the day. 
Theirs is an ancient firm—it was 
founded in 1789—and it has an hon- 
ourable record. In introducing The 
House of Collins, they remark modestly 
that they hope they may be forgiven for 
publishing a book for their own 
pleasure. Mr. David Keir, who has 
written it with style and vigour, is to 
be congratulated on a most readable 
piece of publishing history. Collins are 
persuasive people. They have the 
knack of creating best-sellers. I chal- 
lenge them here and now to sell 50,000 
copies of a new book of poetry by a con- 
temporary writer. They will have to 
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find the poet first, but if there is one 
worthy, I believe that their talent 
scouts will unearth him. The sales 
organization will do the rest. 

At the critics’ pre-views of films I 
watch my gifted colleague, Miss Dilys 
Powell, with awe and apprehension as 
she coldly regards some unusually 
brash piece of transatlantic nonsense. 
She is bracing, witty, and restrained 
even in her moments of praise, but I 
have noticed that she has a tender spot 
for a clown, and perhaps I ought not to 
have been as surprised as I was by her 
new biography, Coco. This charming 
beast is Miss Powell’s milk-chocolate- 
nosed poodle, a delicate, civilized 
gentleman whose sense of manners is 
much more strongly developed than his 
courage. His bark is not worse than 
his bite, because he has no bite. He is 
miserly with his teeth in offence and 
defence. Tickle him and he barks. 
His owners adore him—and laugh at 
him—and any animal able to inspire an 
author to write so delightfully deserves 
to be adored: 


Essentially he is a happy creature. 
There are times when his happiness goes 
off like a rocket; in a field of clover he 
will bolt away and run in mad circles, 
doubling, turning, panting with joy. 
Yet, though the pleasures of quiet are 
tedious to him, when the first snow- 
drops spread their sleet in the woods he 
will sit till the honey-scented nosegay is 
picked, patiently waiting with only an 
occasional plea to be moving, and the 
company he keeps me is still cheerful. 
Always ready for gaiety, never insistent 
on it, he is the most easy-going of 
creatures—and the most harmless. 


And because he is, I am sure that Miss 
Powell will never allow him to emulate 
Lassie, and become a film star. 

Well regulated Christmasses have at 
least one ghost story. For this reason 
alone The Second Ghost Book, edited by 
Cynthia Asquith, is welcome. It offers 
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twenty new stories of the supernatural 
by different authors, including Walter 
de la Mare, Rose Macaulay, Elizabeth 
Bowen, L. P. Hartley, and L. A. G. 
Strong. In introducing this collection 
Miss Bowen comments on the ease with 
which ghosts have adapted themselves 
to contemporary conditions. They 
seem to have given up graveyards and 
ancient castles and manors, and trans- 
ferred their activities to telephones, 
wireless, aeroplanes and motors. I 
have yet to encounter a submarine 
ghost. 
book is agreeably high all through, and 
I should like to put in a word for Mr. 
Jonathan Curling’s The Restless Rest- 
House, featuring a West African 
spectre. The Second Ghost Book is 
guaranteed to bring several authentic 
shivers to the warmest fireside. 

Collected Poems, 1934-1952 contains 
all the work that the poet, Mr. Dylan 
Thomas, wishes to preserve. It is not a 
large collection but it is most impres- 
sive. Mr. Thomas is not afraid of 
traditional forms and he is willing to 
experiment at times. There are echoes 
of Hopkins here and there, but the 
writer has the true gift of language. At 
times he is inclined, as Browning and 
Meredith were, to pack too much 
highly charged thought into a poem or 
even into a line. His imagery is clear- 
cut and striking, and his inspiration is 
authentic. Unlike some of his con- 
temporaries he is not afraid of beauty. 
In this book he has brought beauty to 
a world which is in sore need of it. 


Eric GILLETT. 


THE FRY GOSPEL 


CEZANNE, A STUDY OF HIS DEVELOPMENT. 
By Roger Fry. Hogarth Press. 15s. 


HILE I write this review I must 
remind myself that Cézanne has 
proved overwhelmingly the most impor- 
tant influence upon the painters of my 
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The spooky standard in this 


generation and that Mr. Roger Fry was a 
man of whom so astute a judge as Mr. 
Somerset Maugham has written: “... He 
is a charming man, a lucid writer. . . . He 
rightly earned a high reputation as a critic 
of art, but, as all but few of us are, he was 
swayed by certain prejudices of his time.” 
Roger Fry and Clive Bell—or was it Clive 
Bell and Roger Fry—were the two writers 
on painting who saw to it that the word 
Cézanne was frequently set up in type. 
They performed for him precisely the same 
function that the late George Moore did 
for Manet, for Degas and for the 
** Impressionists.” 

This book was published twenty-five 
years ago and I tried unsuccessfully to read 
it; I never finished it. I had seen my first 
Cézanne in 1901; it was in the Luxem- 
bourg—the Caillebotte Collection I think 
—and it seemed very poor. Years later I 
got to know M. Vollard and was shown 
many pictures in the Rue Lafitte; and 
there was, of course, the memorial Exhibi- 
tion. It seemed to me then, and it seems 
to me now, that Cézanne was a prodi- 
giously gifted man who rarely “ brought 
it off.” 

If I had never really admired any picture 
by Cézanne it would have been easier: 
the whole regiment would have been out 
of step with our Alfred and that would 
have been that. But from time to time I 
saw Cézannes that simply knocked me 
over. I remember being taken down to 
Givernay to spend the day with Claude 
Monet and seeing a picture of red apples 
thrown upon a table, a splendid picture of 
most imposing richness, and I remember 
Monet saying how much he loved it. I 
think I saw that very picture two years ago 
in Washington; it now belongs to Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan Philipps, and hangs near to 
Renoir’s Le Déjeuner des Canotiers, and 
holds its own with that smashing master- 
piece. 

There are portraits that I think oddly 
impressive, such as the portrait of his 
father and even that odd picture of the 
dwarf, Achille Empéraire. The little head 
of Choquet seems to me to be an absolute 
masterpiece, I don’t quite exactly know 
why, and the portrait of Geffroy is magni- 
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ficent. But then there are many portraits 
that I think tiresome, especially one of a 
young man sitting at a table, leaning his 
head sadly on his hand, and no wonder, 
because he is being cruelly bitten in the 
neck by a curtain. There must be a score 
of still-lifes such as “‘ The Black Clock ” 
(what a pastiche of Edouard Manet!) and 
Le Compotier (Fig. 16 in this book) that 
Fry writes about with such enthusiasm 
(and what a splendid thing it is!). 

I know lots of lovely landscapes; one 
particularly marvellous one, a bridge over 
the Marne, I saw in Paris, and this was 
last heard of in Moscow. I like to refer 
to these beautiful things because, as I 
mention them, they come back into my 
memory and I recall a little of the immense 
pleasure that they have given me. But for 
every Cézanne that has given me thrills I 
have seen many that I do not like. Some 
seemed frankly incompetent, many un- 
finished. The same sensibilities that bid 
me marvel at some bid me reject others. 
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But to Roger Fry any piece of paper or 
canvas that had been marked by Paul 
Cézanne in any medium became divine. 
It is this that, in spite of the respect that 
the world has shown to Roger Fry, I find 
tiresome and that spoils his book. When 
Cézanne died, there must have been scores 
and scores of unfinished pictures in his 
house, some little more than initial “‘ lay- 
ins.” I fancy that they have all been 
marketed. How many of those he left 
unfinished have been completed, since his 
death, and how many were not even 
started by him? 

For twenty-five years an enormous 
number of obedient young people have 
grown middle-aged and old preaching the 
Fry gospel. It will be interesting to see 
what happens to this reprint. Will the 
present generation in this year of grace 
read this most prejudiced book as an 
historical survival, or as a living gospel? 
This time I have persevered, I have care- 
fully read the book; I have read it twice 
and I recognize why I shall never like it. 
Let me just quote two extracts :— 


. . . We may describe the process by which 
such a picture is arrived at in some such way 
as this:—the actual objects presented to the 
artist’s vision are first deprived of all those 
specific characters by which we ordinarily 
apprehend their concrete existence—they are 
reduced to pure elements of space and volume. 
In this abstract world these elements are 
perfectly co-ordinated and organized by the 
artist’s sensual intelligence, they attain logical 
consistency. These abstractions are then 
brought back into the concrete world of real 
things, not by giving them back their specific 
peculiarities, but by expressing them in an 


’ incessantly varying and shifting texture. They 


retain their abstract intelligibility, their 
amenity to the human mind, and regain that 
reality of actual things which is absent from 
all abstractions. 


And again 


. . . But whatever the technique we find in 
this last phase a tendency to break up volumes, 
to arrive almost at a refusal to accept the unity 
of each object, to allow the planes to move 
freely in space. We get, in fact, a kind of 
abstract system of plastic rhythms, from which 
we can no doubt build up the separate volumes 
for ourselves, but in which these are not clearly 
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enforced on us. But in contradistinction to 
the earlier work, where the articulations were 
heavily emphasized, we are almost invited to 
articulate the weft of movements for ourselves. 


For those who like this sort of lucid 
writing this volume is a veritable treasure 
house. It is very well illustrated. 


GERALD KELLY. 


SEA SPLENDOUR 


UNDER THE SEA WIND. By Rachel L. 
Carson. Staples. 12s. 6d. 


ACHEL CARSON'S second book to 

be published here has the same back- 
ground as her first, The Sea Around Us— 
the background of ocean, of tides, of 
marine life. But where the first dealt with 
the slow shaping of sea and shore, the 
genesis of things, the second is concerned 
with the life that swarms in sea and air, in 
the shallows and the unfathomable deeps. 
Migrating birds fly from Yucatan to the 
sandy northern islands where they nest in 
June ; on the shores of the sounds they 
burrow for crabs and swoop into the green 
sea for fish ; pursued by larger birds, 
they twist and turn in the-air, their prey 
close-held in their claws ; the manceuvr- 
ing for position is as exciting as a fight 
between two airplanes. One takes a 
personal interest in the birds and in the 
fish (all called by names) who swim with 
the tides up the seaways, singly or in 
schools, beautiful in shape, and in their 
simple minds but one thought—food. To 
devour other fish is their intent ; they 
move between deep and shallow, rock 
shelf and open sea and running shore-tide, 
for ever hungry (except when for a moment 
satiate), for ever hunting and hunted, 
warily twisting and shooting from danger, 
greedily stalking their prey. Ichthyo- 
phagous through and through, they have 
one single and unvegetarian aim. The 
massacre is appalling, the seas run blood ; 
neither fish nor birds know pity. For a 
brief moment now and then they experi- 
ence love and lust ; but this is soon (in 
the case of fish) over, and they return to 
eating and killing. Birds lead a rather 
higher life; they take more notice of 
their eggs and their young ; one may even 
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imagine that they enjoy the beauty of 
their surroundings. Fish, looking out on 
their environment with cold, fishy eyes, 
perhaps enjoy the motion of the water 
through which they so cleanly slip ; any- 
how, they and the water, as described by 
Rachel Carson, have a beauty that is like 
poetry. She has the poet’s touch ; words 
in her hands glint and shine and sing and 
murmur like the sea in a shell. How 
exquisitely she lays a scene : 


The island lay in shadow only a little 
deeper than those that were swiftly stealing 
across the sound from the east. On its 
western shore the wet sand of the narrow 
beach caught the same reflection of palely 
gleaming sky that laid a bright path across 
the water from inland beach to horizon. 
Both water and sand were the colour of 
steel overlaid with the sheen of silver, so 
that it was hard to say where water ended 
and land began. ... With the dusk a 
strange. bird came to the island from its 
nesting-grounds on the outer banks. Its 
wings were pure black, and from tip to tip 
their spread was more than the length of a 
man’s arm. 


These lovely scenes are soon filled with 
ruthless, questing life ; the poem becomes 
an epic of quiet, unceasing slaughter. 
Nature, so beautiful and so horrid, does 
her cruel stuff without hurry or pause, 
keeping the rhythms of season, tide, birth 
and death. Part of the fascination of the 
swaying, cavernous seas, the cold depths 
and the warm, oozy shallows, is probably 
our hereditary memory ; in just such seas 
human life, we are told, had its genesis ; 
beyond measurable time our own an- 
cestors drifted and spawned and hunted, 
jelly-like protoplasms «swaying on the 
tides, carried at last into the warm mud 
on the shores which were to be later our 
natural home. Very beautiful it must 
have been, and full of those nightmare 
fears that haunt our dreams. 

From Miss Carson we learn the most 
amazing facts; this is a learned poet, 
dispensing scientific and biological 
information of the most fascinating kind 
about these exquisite gluttons of the deep ; 
it seems that the habits of many thousands 
of fish and birds are known to her. There 
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is a wonderful chapter about the 200-mile 
journey from an inland pond to the sea, 
down streams, rivers and waterfalls, of 
Anguilla the eel; another about the 
return journey to the pools made by the 
infant eels whose mothers had spawned 
them in the open sea. 

Their columns, miles in length, would 
wind up along the shallows of river and 
stream, each elver pressing close to the tail 
of the next, the whole like a serpent of 
monstrous length. They would swarm up 
waterfalls and clamber over moss-grown 
rocks wet with spray ; they would squirm 
up the spillways of the dams. Some would 
go on for hundreds of miles. . . . 

But one cannot select from this treasury 
of lovely things ; it is a book to be read 
through many times. 

ROsE MACAULAY. 


HANSARD 


PRINTER TO THE House. By J. C. Trewin 
and E. M. King. Methuen. 22s. 6d. 


HE English have a happy habit of 

giving the names of persons to things, 
and then forgetting all about the persons. 
Some still speak of “‘ banting ” who never 
heard of Dr. Banting. Many of us have 
seen a hansom-cab: how many know any- 
thing of Mr. Hansom? I do, for one: but 
only because I have just looked him up. 
Joseph Aloysius Hansom was a joiner, who 
became an architect, and designed many 
important buildings, “chiefly Roman 
Catholic churches. The Birmingham Town 
Hall is his work.” For his “‘ safety-cab ” 
he received only £300—but a great name. 
He flourished 1803-1882. Luke Hansard 
was born fifty-one years earlier, in 1752. 
“* Progress ’’ has put Hansard, as well as 
Hansom, out of business: for the “‘ Official 
Reporter ” has been doing his work since 
the beginning of the century. But lo! his 
name is printed still on the cover of each 
Official Report (this was decreed by the 
Speaker and approved by the Commons in 
1943): and now, from the Highest Gallery 
he can look down and see his life and 
labour saluted in this excellent book. 
Between them, the Hansard Society (rege 
Commander King-Hall), that charming 
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writer Mr. J. C. Trewin, and Mr. E. M. 
King, have done a very sound and attrac- 
tive piece of work. 

The story of Hansard is partly a personal 
“success story”? and partly a constitu- 
tional saga. The British Parliament is like 
a fine lady who would hate not to be 
noticed but reserves the right to resent a 
stare. It is still, technically, I believe, a 
breach of privilege for any unauthorized 
person to report the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment: but great would be the indignation 
if newspapers ignored its proceedings, and 
rare must be the Member who does not 
like to see some reference to his orations, 
even if it is only an “also spoke.” In 
1738 (when the book begins the story), the 
debates were beginning to leak out, 
through unlicensed scribblers who “ thrust 
themselves ” into a congested Gallery, and 
there was almost a panic. ‘“‘ Gross mis- 
representation might very often give a 
false impression of ‘ gentlemen’s conduct 
and abilities.’ Parliament, if it took no 
action, might well expect to see its Votes, 
its proceedings, and its speeches hawked 
about the street while it was still sitting !” 

“Tt is a high indignity,” the House 
heavily resolved, ‘‘ and a notorious breach 
of the privilege of this House . . . for any 
news-writer ... printer or publisher 
. .. to presume to . . . give any account 
of the doings or other proceedings of this 
Howe....” 

** Parliament, jealous of its power, had 
wished always to be in secret session.” 
But the “ scribblers ’’ were not so easily to 
be put down. By one subterfuge or 
another the news was smuggled out—if it 
was only news from the “Senate of 
Lilliputia,” written by a man called 
Samuel Johnson. At last, the old lady was 
constrained to let her own secrets out. 
The young Luke Hansard came up from 
Norwich, and took service with John 
Hugh, Printer to the House. By the end 
of the century, not yet fifty, he was in effect 
“‘ the voice of the Commons.” But news- 
reporters had still to fight for places in the 
gallery, which they shared with the public: 
and if they missed a great speech by Pitt it 
was not their fault. Luke’s son was 
imprisoned for printing a naughty piece by 
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William Cobbett. The times were tough 
for political “‘ scribblers.” In the 1830’s 
Luke himself was the battered battering- 
ram of the Commons in the great battle 
for their privileges against the King’s 
judges—and Mr. Stockdale. Stockdale 
v. Hansard may earn only a brief comment 
in lectures or examination papers: but 
here the tale of the famous crazy case—or 
rather cases—is told with dramatic and 
delightful detail; the shifting moods of 
House and Ministers, poor Hansard’s 
dealings with Mr. Speaker, the ups and 
downs of the belligerent Stockdale (now 
successfully defying Parliament, now in a 
debtors’ jail), and the sufferings of im- 
prisoned Sheriffs, for whom I never felt a 
proper compassion before. 

And mark what a change there has been 
in a hundred years! When the book 
begins Parliament is forbidding anyone to 
report its proceedings: now it is affirming 
its own right to publish its proceedings, 
even though they be libellous. 

How strange are some of the links of 
history! This long, bitter, and celebrated 
bicker—it lasted for more than two years 
—established the supremacy of Parliament 
and its proper privileges. Lord Denman, 
the Lord Chief Justice, at an early stage of 
the affair, said: 

“‘T am not aware of the existence in this 
country of any body whatever that can 
privilege any servant of theirs to publish a 
libel on any individual. . . . My direction 
to you. . . is that the fact of the House 
of Commons having authorized Messrs. 
Hansard to publish all their Parliamentary 
Reports and papers, is no justification for 
them or any bookseller who publishes a 
Parliamentary Report containing a libel on 
any man.” 

Yet, nearly a hundred years later, when 
a wild fellow called Herbert laid an in- 
formation against the House of Commons 
Kitchen Committee for selling drink with- 
out a licence, it was to Lord Denman that 
the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Hewart, 
turned, in defence of the House of Com- 
mons. Somewhere in the same case of 
Stockdale vy. Hansard, it seems, Lord 
Denman said: 

“The Commons of England are not 
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invested with more power and dignity by 
their legislative character than by that 
which they have as the grand inquest of 
the nation. All the privileges that can be 
required for the energetic discharge of the 
duties inherent in that high trust are con- 
ceded without a murmur or a doubt.” 

It is to that saying, of that old enemy, 
that the faithful Commons owe their right 
to “ sell and consume ”’ without a licence, 
at any hour that pleases them. 

To-day, the old lady glories in “‘ hawk- 
ing” her proceedings: moreover, she gets 
them to the citizen’s breakfast-table next 
day. How that is done is a wonderful 
story; and I wish I had space to give 
proper praise to the Editors of the Official 
Report and their eighteen gallant reporters 
who, ten minutes at a time, do one of the 
world’s most difficult jobs ‘so well. 

The Reports have been verbatim since 
1909: and about 75,000 words are added 
to the mountainous record every ordinary 
day. Great and small, Churchill and 
back-bencher, however long, inaudible or 
incoherent, are reported with the same 
tender care—and are in the pillory for 
ever. 

In 1936 I drafted a mock Bill in verse 
about the Spring. Clause 7 was headed: 
** Termination of Official Report 
7. (i) Except as hereinafter hinted, Han- 
sard shall not again be printed, and, save 
as in this Act is learned, all previous 
Hansards shall be burned. 

(ii) It is a pity, history teaches, to make 
reports of people’s speeches, and after- 
wards to be unkind, simply because they 
change their mind. It is a most disgusting 
thing to make such comments in the 
Spring... .” 

I did not know that I was plagiarizing, 
but Punch, our authors tell us, in 1846 
published AN ACT FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
HANSARD—having the same purpose as 
mine, the protection of politicians. So 
perhaps there was some merit, after all, 
in the indignant protests of 1738. 

This is a fine book, and should be given 
to every thoughtful aunt and uncle. 
Indeed, I should not be afraid to try it ona 
nephew. 

A. P. HERBERT. 
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Novels 


MARTHA Quest. Doris Lessing. Michael 
Joseph. 12s. 6d. 


BuBU OF MONTPARNASSE. Charles-Louis 
Philippe. Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 
10s. 6d. 


GIANT. Edna Ferber. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


SIMONETTA PERKINS. L. P. Hartley. 
James Barrie. 8s. 6d. 


Wuy WATERLOO? A. P. Herbert. Methuen 
15s. 


ISS DORIS LESSING is, more 
markedly than any other writer who 
has come into prominence since 1945, a 
novelist in the main English tradition. 
She employs no tricks of presentation, she 
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tells her story in straightforward narrative, 
her writing is vigorous and never affected, 
and she is interested mainly in character. 
The eye which earlier writers turned upon 
the English countryside, upon the growing 
towns, or the ramifications of the capital, 
in love or hatred, Miss Lessing turns upon 
an alien scene; she is South African. Her 
first novel, The Grass is Singing, which 
was widely and deservedly praised, im- 
pressed me less as a commentary on the 
colour question than upon the poverty 
and conventionality of the transplanted 
European society it described. This 
impression is strengthened by Martha 
Quest, which is the story of a girl growing 
up in Rhodesia, leaving the farm on which 
she was born for what she believes to be 
a wider and freer life in the city and finding 
it offers a choice only between the imbecile 
hearties of the Sports Club and the prim 
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Novels 


and dessicated neophytes of New States- 
manship. Although Miss Lessing’s eye 
for social atmosphere is acute, the main 
interest of her book is Martha herself, a 
brilliant, unidealized portrait. Martha 
is harsh, contemptuous and superior, 
qualities she shares with adolescents all 
over the world. She is not a very likeable 
girl but she is an intensely real one and 
Miss Lessing conveys her passion for 
experience, her avidness to grasp at life, 
with deep understanding. The vitality of 
youth, sometimes merely a manifestation 
of the sex instinct, sometimes an irresistible 
combination of the bodily and mental 
powers stretching out together, has not, 
of late years, been more forcibly conveyed. 
The passage where Martha, walking home 
across the veldt (an exercise not encour- 
aged in those parts) suddenly feels that she 
has transcended the division between her 
own being and the universality of nature, 
conveys a semi-mystic experience with 
great power without the use of “ fine” 
language and without the intrusion of 
imagery alien to the girl who is undergoing 
the. experience. For Martha has no 
religion, nothing to place her surely in the 
universe, only a blind feeling of her own 
needs, her own strength. That these are 
going to mislead her is obvious even in 
this first part of her story, which leaves 
her on the eve of a marriage with a man 
who is certainly not half of what she seeks. 
There is a lot of comedy in the book; 
some disquieting glimpses of a society 
largely motivated by fear, of the negroes, 
the Afrikanders, the Jews—of all who are 
different from oneself; but it is dominated 
by the portrait of Martha, one of the most 
remarkable character studies of recent 
fiction. 

Tolerance is a quality of old societies, 
secure in the homogeneity of their com- 
position and philosophy. Political toler- 
ance is strongest in England, social 
tolerance is probably stronger in France. 
A book like Bubu of Montparnasse is 
deeply rooted in social tolerance; its 
implied criticism is not of those who fail 
to conform but of the society which 
produces them. This is the second of 
Charles-Louis Philippe’s novels to be trans- 
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lated: the first, Marie Donadieu, appeared 
in 1949. The writer has always had a 
following in France (he died in 1909) and 
in England he has been admired by T. S. 
Eliot and Somerset Maugham. Alan 
Ross, in an excellent introduction to Bubu, 
gives a brief outline of his life and a short 
analysis of what is almost indefinable, the 
curious tragic beauty of his stories of 
the most worthless and depraved people. 
This is not produced by sentimentalizing 
them; on the contrary, his detail is often 
horrific in its factual realism. It is partly, 
as Alan Ross says, the effect of the vigour 
and purity of his writing, but it is also, 
I think, his great sense of human dignity. 
Nothing could be more squalid than the 
story of Bubu and the girl he seduces and 
exploits, nothing more cruel than the 
fragile love affair of Berthe, the street girl, 
and Pierre, the young clerk, which is 
broken up by the reappearance of Bubu, 
the “ protector”’, to reclaim his property. 
Silhouettes of this underworld of pimps 
and prostitutes, with its concomitants of 
disease and brutality, would make this 
book unbearable reading, except for 
Philippe’s extraordinary gift. Anyone who 
can imagine the final scene as depicted 
by one of our “tough” contemporary 
novelists will appreciate the restraint and 
irony of the presentation. The book is 
not for the squeamish but it is unquestion- 
ably a minor classic. Mr. Leonard 
Rosoman’s drawings could hardly avoid 
a flavour of Toulouse Lautrec, but if they 
have less demon they are still vigorous in 
line and in tune with the compassionate 
realism of the narrative. The portrait 
of Bubu shows craft and animality, but it 
is human, not bestial; the drawing of 
the child street singers typifies what the 
author means when he says “ Paris had 
ground them all in her mill.”” That is the 
impression the book leaves, of the terrible, 
fascinating city distilling the heart’s blood 
for its heady perfume. Mr. Lawrence Vail 
seems to have translated the French 
admirably; the quality of the writing is 
maintained and it cannot have been easy 
to do this. 

Edna Ferber is a best seller, which means 
that she knows her business. For all that, 
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I wonder if in Giant she has not been 
hypnotized by her subject. Giant is the 
State of Texas, where everything is larger 
than life. A whirling, blaring first chapter 
shows us the cream, or perhaps the froth, 
of Texan society, rushing away, most of 
them in private planes but a few old- 
fashioned souls in immense limousines, to 
a celebration given by the State’s latest 
billionaire, the oil magnate Jett Rink. 
This led me to think that the approach was 
satirical and to some extent it is. But 
the story centres round an_ ineffable 
Virginian girl who marries Jordan Bene- 
dict, one of the old-style cattle barons, 
whose supremacy is later to be challenged 
by the exploiters of the giant oil-wells. 
Leslie Benedict is one of those charac- 
teristic American heroines who go round 
the world asking tactless questions, prob- 
ing into social problems which they can 
do nothing whatever to solve, declining to 
accommodate themselves in any way but 
nevertheless retaining the love and admira- 
tion of all. Even the most hardened 
characters, like Jett Rink, retain the purity 
of their boyish love for them through all 
vicissitudes, though maybe purity is the 
wrong word. I couldn’t believe in a 
single character in the book, but the 
rendering of scene, climate and customs 
impressed me so much that I almost 
never want to eat steak again, after Miss 
Ferber’s description of a Texan barbecue. 
I also noted with interest the emergence 
of the Mexicans as rivals to the negro for 
the role of the Great American Under- 
privileged. 

Mr. L. P. Hartley’s Simonetta Perkins 
is a gentle Henry Jamesian story of a rich 
and cultivated young lady from Boston 
who, while staying in Venice, is seized 
by a passion for her gondolier. That 
far-off world of formal manners and disci- 
plined emotions, set against a background 
of perfected beauty, is wistfully and 
ironically evoked and the publishers are 
to be congratulated for reprinting the book. 

Sir Alan Herbert is never a tepid partisan 
and in Why Waterloo? he takes up the 
cudgels for Napoleon, a character who 
has probably aroused more literary cham- 
pionship and detraction than anyone who 
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has ever lived. Every part of his extra- 
ordinary career is exhaustively docu- 
mented but less attention has been focussed 
on his stay in Elba than on any other 
period of his life. The thesis of Why 
Waterloo ?, is that Napoleon would have 
been content to stay in Elba, leaving the 
peace of the world untroubled, if only 
Marie Louise would have joined him and 
if only the British hadn’t been beastly. 
There was, it is true, a strain of deep 


domesticity in Napoleon and if his wife and ~ 


child had joined him in the small kingdom, 
he might perhaps have been content for 
a few more years. But who can believe that 
the dark angel’s wings would not have 
grown again, that he would not have 
stirred to stretch them. No conqueror, 
except Charles V has ever renounced his 
conquests, without a final challenge. 
Napoleon needed his Waterloo. Still, the 
book causes interesting speculation and 
although it suffers from being a hybrid 
between history and fiction it goes without 
saying that Sir Alan’s writing is vivid and 
forcible. 
RusBy MILLAR. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF: 


HE latest addition to the Yale Edition 

of the Private Papers of James Boswell 
consists of some Portraits (Heinemann, 
21s.), by Sir Joshua Reynolds found among 
the newly discovered papers at Malahide 
Castle. The book has been prepared for 
the press by Professor W. Hilles Bodman 
of Yale. It includes sketches of Gold- 
smith and Garrick, remarkable for exact 
observation and able writing, a fragment- 
ary essay on Shakespeare, and a fuller 
version than has ever been printed before 
of Sir Joshua’s character sketch of John- 
son. There are good reproductions of 
portraits by the author. This is a selection 
well worth presenting in book form. 


* * * 
‘Arrow in the Blue (Collins, 18s.) is the 


first part of the autobiography of Arthur 
Koestler. It covers the period from his 
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“ALEXIS LICHINE 


author of 


Wines of 
France 


This is a book for everyone who likes 
to drink wine.. Mr. Lichine, himself 
owner of two vineyards in Bordeaux 
and one in Burgundy, and an 
exporter of repute, does not spend 
time on old and rare vintages, but 
deals at length with all the wines of 
France which the wine-lover can 


‘ both obtain and, as is so important 


nowadays, afford. He describes the 
wine districts vineyard by vineyard, 
the quality of their wines and 
vintages, and the variety of methods 
of viniculture and wine-making. 
** Perhaps the best of the recent flood of 
books on the subject, with much practical 
information and little lyricism.”’ 
Manchester Guardian 
328 pp., Demy 8vo, 21s. net 


2,000 Years 
of England 


by JOHN GLOAG 


The aspects of English life which are 
covered in this book are not those 
usually described in conventional 
histories of England. Mr. Gloag 
traces, from Roman times to the 
present day, the growth and character 
of our towns and cities, the develop- 
ment of the English home, archi- 
tecture, etc. His book shows how 
much of English history may be read 
from the land .itself and its towns, 
cities and buildings. 
Illustrated. 18s. net 


CASSELL 


THE LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 


With Mrs. Thrale’s Genuine Letters 
to Him 


Collected and edited by R. w. CHAPMAN 
Three volumes £6 6s net f 


This new edition, on which Dr Chapman 
has been engaged for over thirty years, is 
planned as a supplement to the great 
edition of Boswell’s Life by George Birkbeck 
Hill as revised by Dr L. F. Powell. It is 
the first edition of the letters that aims at 
completeness, for Dr Hill’s edition of 1892 
excluded the letters that are in Boswell. 

Dr Chapman’s primary task has been 
to trace the many hundreds of manuscripts 
extant in two continents, to add letters 
hitherto unpublished or uncollected (there 
are some 470 of these), and to establish the 
text : for even Boswell’s printer was not 
infallible, and Mrs Piozzi’s edition has 
many gross errors. Inspection of originals 
has enabled the editor to offer a greatly 
improved text, and to free Johnson’s 
epistolary style from a multitude of 
impertinent commas. 

The edition includes introduction, com- 
mentary, and several technical appendixes. 
But probably its most important feature, 
after the text, is its seven elaborate indexes, 
many parts of which it is believed will be 
found readable. 


t In six volumes £9 9s. net, or on India Paper, in three 
volumes £9 Qs. net 


MOVABLE FEASTS 


by ARNOLD PALMER 
Illustrated 16s net 


Mr Palmer has set himself to explore a 
region of social history into which few have 
so far penetrated. He here reviews the 
times and natures of the meals with which 
our ancestors supported their physical 
strength and social pride. His findings are 
expressed with wit. 


For The Young 


OUR EXPLOITS AT 
WEST POLEY 


by THOMAS HARDY 
gs 6d net 


A story recently discovered and now 
printed for the first time in this country. 
*,..a pearl beyond price, dredged up 
from the deep waters of.oblivion .. .’ 
Time and Tide. 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Books in Brief 


birth in 1905 to 1931, when he joined the 
Communist Party. Mr. Koestler is a first- 
class journalist and his books are always 
easy to read, but although this book 
covers interesting ground, and includes 
accounts of the author’s experiences as a 
member of the duelling fraternity in the 
University of Vienna, and as a worker on 
a collective farm in Galilee, with many 
other cosmopolitan employments and 
adventures, for some reason its impact on 
the reader is not what it might be expected 
to be. Perhaps this is due to an impression 
that the author takes himself rather too 
seriously, in most of his narrative. He is 
more carefree when he writes about his 
trip to the North Pole, as the only journal- 
ist in the crew of the “‘ Graf Zeppelin.” 


* * * 


It is easy to disagree with Mr. Victor 
Gollancz on any number of subjects. It 
is impossible not to respect his crusading 
spirit on behalf of a number of excellent 
causes. My Dear Timothy: An Auto- 
biographical Letter to his Grandson (Gol- 
lancz, 12s. 6d.) contains the first part of his 
life story, told in the approved cinematic 
manner and with all manner of discur- 
sions. I found it all frank, fearless and 
fascinating. 


* * * 


Ma-Rai-Ee (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) is a re- 
markable performance. Announced as a 
novel, it is really an intimate and detailed 
account of life in wartime Malaya during 
the Japanese occupation. The most 
extraordinary thing about it is that it is the 
work of Mr. Chin Kee Onn, a Chinese who 
was educated in Ipoh and afterwards 
became lawn tennis champion of Malaya. 
Mr. Chin writes English most vividly. 
His future literary career has very high 
possibilities. 

* * * 


General Eisenhower has written a pre- 
face to The History of the French First 
Army (Allen & Unwin, 42s.) by that 
brilliant soldier, the late Marshal de Lattre 
de Tassigny. General Eisenhower believes 
that the First Army’s most considerable 
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achievement was the passage of the Vosges. 
I believe that the book will be of particular 
interest to professional soldiers. 


* a ~ 


For some time Mr. Sean O’Faolain has 
been at work collecting material for 
Newman’s Way (Longmans, 25s.), his new 
biography of the Cardinal. It is a most 
thoughtful and able study of a charming 
and sometimes exasperating personality. 
As Mr. O’Faolain says, ““ Who can do 
other than revere that brave, kind, solitary, 
gifted, tormented angel?” 

* * * 


At present Mr. Roy Campbell seems 
determined to devote his great poetic gifts 
to translations. Having read Baudelaire 
since he was fifteen and “ carried him in 
my haversack through two wars,” he now 
presents his rendering of Poems of Baude- 
laire (Harvill Press, 21s.). He has done it 
superbly. 


* * * 


The growing power of Government 
departments in recent years has caused 
disquiet in various quarters. In_ his 
richly informative The Passing of Parlia- 
ment (Benn, 21s.), Professor G. W. Keeton 
propounds the thesis that in consequence 
of these developments the sovereignty of 
Parliament is in danger of becoming a 
fiction, and that all the machinery for a 
Cabinet dictatorship already exists. Very 
readable and slightly alarming. 

* * * 


Baroness de Stoeckl’s My Dear Marquis 
(Murray, 21s.) and Violet Trefusis’s Don’t 
Look Round (Hutchinson, 16s.) give charm- 
ing, brave and slightly irritating pictures 
of High Life in Victorian and Edwardian 
days. Both do more than that because 
they offer engaging self-portraits of the 
writers. They are not recommended as 
Christmas presents for Leftist friends. 


* * * 


Two new double volumes in the World’s 
Classics, The Wynne Diaries, passages 
selected and edited by Anne Fremantle, 
and For the Term of His Natural Life 
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JOHN MURRAY 


The Autumn Best-Seller 


“A little masterpiece.” 
Liverpool Post. 
The Observer. 
Daily Telegraph. 
Evening Standard. 


“A delight.” 
“A triumph.” 
“ Memorable !” 
Fourth Large Printing 


Sir ARTHUR GRIMBLE’S 
Life in the Gilberts 


A PATTERN 
OF ISLANDS 


“Daily Mail” and “Evening 
Standard” Book of the month. 
Illustrated. 18s, net 


ROBERT 
BROWNING 


A Portrait 


By BETTY MILLER 


“Daily Mail” Book of the month. 
Book Society Recommendation 


“One of the most distinguished 

books which have appeared since 

the war.”—The Times 
Illustrated. 


PUNJAB 


PRELUDE 
L. F. LOVEDAY PRIOR 


Miss Prior was on the Staff of Aitchison 
College, Lahore, when separated India 
and Pakistan were painfully coming to 
birth. She gives a very frank picture 
of people and problems. _ Illustrated. 

18s, net 


21S. net 


WITHOUT THE 


CITY WALL 


HECTOR BOLITHO and 
DEREK PEEL 


An original volume that is an adventure 
in street names in the 17 London 
Boroughs north of the Thames. 


Maps and illustrations, 215. net 


(Cumberlege, O.U.P., 7s. 6d. each) provide 
yet another instance of the scope of this 
excellent series. Mrs. Fremantle has made 
a judicious abridgement from the three- 
volume “‘ Wynne,” and Dr: L. H. Allen 
introduces Marcus Clarke’s famous Aus- 
tralian novel. 


* * * 


Messrs. Robert Hale continue their 
praiseworthy policy of issuing travel and 
topographical books about places all over 
the world. Mr. Humble’s The Cuillin of 
Skye (30s.) is a mountaineer’s account, 
lavishly illustrated, of climbing on ‘‘ The 
Cragsman’s Mecca.”” Miss Rebe P. Taylor 
invites us to accompany her on a Pyrenean 
Holiday (18s.). She proves to be a most 
amusing and able guide. Mr. Laurence 
Scarfe has written and illustrated the 
beautifully produced Venice: The Lion and 
the Peacock (25s.). It is one of the love- 
liest books of the year. 


* * * 


The Bedside 
‘Guardian’ 


The perfect Christmas present 


Laugh Again over some of the 
most enjoyable contributions to 
the past year’s issues of the 
Manchester Guardian. 


Alistair Cooke, Neville Cardus, 
Iain Hamilton, James Bone, Lucio, 
Norman Shrapnel and many other 
contributors are included in this 
delightful bedside book, edited by 
Ivor Brown. 12s. 6d. 


COLLINS 
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M. Pierre Clostermann has followed up 
The Big Show, a classic of air-fighting, with 
Flames in the Sky (Chatto & Windus, 
12s. 6d.), which gives a series of accounts 
of famous air combats of the last war. 
They are vivid studies gathered from 
material he is collecting for his projected 


. History of the War in the Air. 


* * * 


In the Opera House (Hutchinson, 16s.) 
is the work of one of our best and sanest 
dramatic and musical critics, Mr. Stephen 
Williams. Companionable, well informed, 
and without irresponsible highbrow pre- 
judices, I do not know of a better guide to 
the opera. An ideal book for young 
enthusiasts. 


* * * 


The latest addition to the English 
Novelists series is a useful monograph on 
Henry James (Barker, 7s. 6d.), by Michael 
Swan. 


* * * 


In The Bedside ‘* Guardian’ (Collins, 
12s. 6d.), Mr. Ivor Brown, for many years 
an honoured contributor to the Man- 
chester Guardian, has assembled an im- 
pressive selection of work done for the 
paper in 1951-2. Among the contributors 
are James Bone, Neville Cardus, Alistair 
Cooke, and A. P. Wadsworth. A splendid 
book to dip into; every dentist’s waiting 
room should have a copy. “ Grace, 
humanity and wit ” are needed there. 


* * * 


Hunter (Hamish Hamilton, 16s.) by 
J. A. Hunter, is a thrilling account of 
forty years in pursuit of lions, elephants, 
leopards and buffalo in British East 
Africa. No literary fal-lals, but very much 
the real thing. 


* * * 


Only two British civilians escaped from 
a German prison camp during the war. 
Mr. Jerome Caminada tells their desper- 
ately exciting and amusing adventure in 
My Purpose Holds (Cape, 16s.). 


E. G. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


HERE is a right and a wrong way to 

buy a book for a child. The wrong 
way is to go up to the bookseller and ask 
for a book for a child of ——. To this 
gambit, the seller will probably suggest 
something safe and popular. It may 
indeed be a good book—a Biggles or a 
Bunkle, the new Orlando A_ Seaside 
Holiday, or a Sam Pig. If so, the buyer 
is lucky. But he, or she, may be unlucky, 
for there are many books for children— 
all, I think, fiction—which owe their 
success entirely to their easy readability 
and which possess no other quality, books 
of no literary merit, no originality, books 
which have flowed out of the author’s 
comfortable fountain pen down the broad 
river of mediocrity and into the sea of 
oblivion. 

What then is the right way? Implicit 
in such a question is the reviewer’s hope 
that the reader will at least consider the 
few books he has space to recommend and 
time to read. I do not pretend to begin to 
be exhaustive. 

The buyer may prefer to play safe and 
buy a child a classic. There are at least 
two new editions of Alice in Wonderland, 
but neither with the Tenniel illustrations. 
However, the reader may be lucky enough 
to get the “‘ Pan” double volume of both 
Wonderland and the Looking-Glass, which 
has all the Tenniel drawings. There is an 
excellent Gulliver’s Travels with colour 
plates and line drawings by Arthur 
Rackham, published by Dent and ex- 
tremely cheap at 8s. 6d. Dent’s Children’s 
Illustrated Classics, very much in print 
and all excellent, should be studied if the 
buyer wants (say) Little Women or Black 
Beauty or the two George Macdonald 
classics, The Princess and the Goblin and 
The Princess and Curdie. The Water 
Babies can be bought for 6s., and if the 
buyer wants straight-forward, honest-to- 
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beanstalk classic fairy tales, I heartily 
recommend Dent’s Fairy Tales of Long 
Ago, edited by M. C. Carey, and beauti- 
fully illustrated by D. J. Watkins- 
Pitchford with line drawings and eight 
colour plates and (again) dirt cheap at 
8s. 6d. It is strange how inexpensive most 
children’s classics are. It might almost be 
said that the better the book the cheaper 
the price. Certainly this applies to the 
incomparable E. Nesbit, most of whose 
best books (including the two very best— 
The Treasure Seekers and The Would-Be- 
Goods) can all be bought at 5s. a volume 
(Ernest Benn), all admirably illustrated by 
C. Walter Hodges. The latest reprint, 
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ERNEST 
BEVIN 


the portrait of a great 
Englishman by 
FRANCIS 4 , WILLIAMS 


The former Editor of The Daily 
Herald, historian of the Labour 
Party and Advisor on the Prime 
Minister’s staff at 10 Downing 
Street during the first years of the 
Labour Government, has drawn 
upon his intimate personal 
acquaintanceship extending close 
upon a quarter of a century to 
assemble his masterly portrait of 
one of the most remarkable 
Englishmen of our time. 

Frontispiece. 2Is. 

* 


HUTCHINSON & CO. LTD. 
HUTCHINSON HOUSE, W.1. 


the New Treasure Seekers, is well up to 
standard and how nice it is to pick up so 
attractive a book as this is, with good 
paper and large print. 

Then there are Annuals, Colour Books, 
Wonder Books, Gift Books. The con- 
scientious buyer finds these a little daunt- 
ing, for at first glance they all look much 
alike. Of the most popular brand the 
Odhams Press has long held the lead, and 
their latest Wonder Book in Colour 
(12s. 6d.) remains unsurpassed for size, 
brilliance of colour and variety of material. 
Stories, articles, games and pastimes 
tumble over one another. Of the articles, 
that well-known writer and illustrator of 
sea-shore life, Eileen Mayo, writes the 
kind of article characteristic of these 
Odhams’ books which instruct pictorially 
as well as verbally in all a child could 
possibly want to know; and scientific 
subjects from trains to television are 
explored with similar pictorial and textual 
splendour. 

An omnibus with a much greater 
wealth of literary content is Collins’ 
Magazine Annual (Volume 5) at 15s. 
A volume for older children who do not 
clamour for colour plates, and worth 
buying for many reasons, not only for the 
inclusion in six parts of Noel Streatfeild’s 
The Bell Family. 

The best of the year’s annuals, however, 
both in literary content and in illustra- 
tions, and of the three mentioned the 
cheapest in price, is The B.B.C. Children’s 
Hour Annual, compiled and edited by 
May E. Jenkin, the Head of the Children’s 
Hour, and published by Burke at 9s. 6d. 
It is not a vast tome which can only be 
read on the floor with one’s legs in the 
air. It is a book, modest in size and alto- 
gether charmingly illustrated in colour, 
line and photograph—what could be 
better than the latter in James Fisher’s 
illustrated article on “‘ British Wild Mam- 
mals,” for instance? It contains some of 
the best short stories written for children 
to be published this year. Colin Clemak’s 
The Little Slant or Ken _ Francis’s 
Seringapatam, for example, and most of 
the well-known Children’s Hour authors 
are included—Anthony Buckeridge (of 
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Jennings fame), Noel Streatfeild, Aubrey 
Feist, Olive Dehn, Alison Uttley and 
Modwena Sedgwick. 

As regards fiction pure and simple, how 
can one possibly be fair when there are 
hundreds of novels to choose from—more 
than ever this year; indeed, so many 
that if there is a classic or two of the 
future among them I doubt if its survival 
value is very bright. This is a pity, because 
a story of classic vintage for children of all 
ages is Mary Norton’s The Borrowers, the 
tiny three-inch-or-so-high family who live 
below “ below-staits” and “ borrow” 
their safety-pin coat hangers and so on 
from the human giants who live unaware 
of their presence. Unaware? Well, that’s 
the question! The book is a masterpiece 
of vivid detail accurately assembled, but 
what gives the story its unique distinction 
is the vitality of this midget family in their 
struggle for existence and survival. Their 
fear of detection amounts to anguish. The 
reader holds his breath when a foot 
misplaced or an inconvenient gleam of 
fire or moonlight exposes one of them. 
The Borrowers (Dent, 9s. 6d.) is illustrated 
by Diana Stanley with drawings worthy 
of the text. 

Only one other book I would put in the 
same classic vintage class as The Borrowers, 
and that is The Gentle Falcon by Hilda 
Lewis (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.), beautifully illus- 
trated by Evelyn Gibbs. No god-parent 
taking the view that a taste for history 
is best cultivated by the historical novel 
need hesitate for a moment. This is 
surely the book. History comes first in 
a brilliant panorama of events, telling the 
story of Richard II’s marriage to his 
child Queen, Isabella, Madame of France. 
Miss Lewis concedes. nothing to senti- 
mentality in her portrait of the shifting, 
feckless Richard, who was his own worst 
enemy and almost whose only friend was 
his pale child Queen. The story is told 
in the first person through the eyes of 
Isabella Clinton, the new Queen’s lady- 
in-waiting. This method gives the tale a 
vivid actuality. The panoply, display and 
extravagance of Richard’s court, and his 
increasing number of enemies, are seen 
through the narrator’s eyes, gently—and 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


+ FOR BOOKS * 
FOR ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


All new Books available on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare Books on every subject. 
Stock of over 3 million volumes. 


Foyles Record Dept., for H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
and all other makes. Big stock of Long-Playing Records. 


Subscriptions taken for British, American and Continental 
Magazines; and we have a first-class Postal Library. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 
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SUPULUNVADADUOGUODOUDAUOODOUDOEOEOOOONDONOEREGOOUODOOOODOOUEOOODEGONOODOONGOOGOOOOUAOOUOONOOOUOLD 


YOUR HELP is needed 


to give him a real chance 


Every child deserves a good start in life. In 
the past hundred years, this Society has been 
Father and Mother to more than 39,000 boys 
and girls. To-day, funds are urgently needed 
if this important work is to continue. Please 
give all you can. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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these were no gentle times—yet dis- 
passionately. The detail is concrete and 
accurate; the well-drawn characters are 
distinct and alive. There is about the 
book a prevailing melancholy imposed by 
the sadness of the events, but what gives 
it its unique distinction is simply that the 
author never shows off her great know- 
ledge of the period, but keeps with 
scrupulous fidelity to her central character, 
the charming and courageous Isabella. 
The best group of stories on a central 
theme which I have come across are the 
eight tales in Marcel Aymé’s The Wonderful 
Farm (The Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.). These 
stories, well translated by Norman Denny, 
are, we are told, “‘ a household word with 
French children and their parents.” I can 
well believe it. Many of them are fables, 
all have a refreshing humour and—what 
is so rare in books with animal characters 
—they are delightfully unsentimental yet 
touchingly attractive. What is more, the 
stories are good—very good, just the 
thing for the reader-aloud who can surely 
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be forgiven if he or she asks for just that 
little something extra for adult satisfaction ? 

If The Gentle Falcon is the ideal historical 
novel for girls, Young Harry Tremayne 
(O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) is the same for boys. 
Roland Pertwee gives of his best in this 
exhilarating 18th century story of the 
recovery of stolen jewels. A common- 
place theme, perhaps, but not as Mr. 
Pertwee handles it, for in historical fiction 
it is the background that matters. Mr. 
Pertwee has not Miss Lewis’s genius for 
describing dress (what man could have?) 
but nobody writes better on natural 
history, food, fishing and fighting. His 
use, too, of the political and military back- 
ground, in France particularly, when, 
towards the close of the story, Napoleon’s 
army is on the point of mobilizing, gives 
colour and convincing urgency to the tale. 

S. E. Ellacott is a name to remember if 
the buyer wants a book for an older child 
interested in The Story of Ships or The 
Story of Aircraft (Methuen, 8s. 6d. each). 
Indexed, admirably illustrated, portable 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 
nae FD 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 
a centre for research and information on Cancer and carries on continuous 
and systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 
Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Dickson 
Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2 


President— 
The Rt. Hon. The EARL 
of HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
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Some New Books for Children 


and extremely readable, both books tell 
the history of their subject with such ease, 
colour and clarity that the reader finds 
his interest growing to enthusiasm as 
he reads on. Aircraft suggest inter- 
planetary travel and if the moon isn’t 
rather too small beer for enthusiasts, I 
recommend Moon Ahead by Leslie Greener 
(The Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.). It is a good 
story, and the vast stellar background and 
lunar foreground are scientifically handled. 
There is no fanciful invention whatever, 
as there is in Wells’s First Men in the Moon,, 
though the book lacks the humour and 
imagination of H.G.’s masterpiece on this 
subject. 

Of other thrillers perhaps the best is 
Aubrey Feist’s Spread Eagle (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.) which, like Young Harry Tre- 
mayne, has a sound historical background; 
and all children interested in sailing 
should read The Green Sailors on Holiday 
by Gilbert Hackforth Jones (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 9s. 6d.). Lastly, The Young 
Field Naturalist’s Guide by Maxwell 
Knight (Bell, 10s. 6d.) is admirable for 
the keen and serious young student of 
natural history. 

GEOFFREY DEARMER. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 

HE increasing number of records 

issued by the companies forces me to 
adopt abbreviations, where possible, in 
titles in order to prevent this review 
becoming little more than a mere monthly 
catalogue. I propose also to emulate the 
excellent idea of the authors of The Record 
Year, the recently published supplement 
to The Record Guide, and use small type 
for prefix letters of 78 r.p.m. records. 

The Furtwiangler/Vienna/Phil. perform- 
ances of Haydn’s Surprise Symphony and 
the Brahms St. Anthony Variations, free 
of this conductor’s mannerisms, are excel- 
lent, the Surprise being particularly well 
recorded: but, not for the first time, one 
wishes the principal oboe player had a 
more ingratiating tone (H.M.V. ALP1011). 
Very welcome is the Tuxen/Danish State 


FLAMES 
IN THE SKY 


Pierre Clostermann 
D.S.O., D.F.C. 


A thrilling successor to The 
Big Show (82,000 sold). 
Illus. 200 pp. 12s. 6d. 


THE DEVILS OF 
LOUDUN 
Aldous Huxley 


‘ The whole book is fascinating, 

erudite and _ instinct with 
intellectual vitality.’ 

Times Lit. Sup. 

Illus. 384 pp. 18s. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


The Line 
Throwing 
Pistol which 
made this 
rescue 
possible 
cost £43 


All Lifeboats are equipped with this life 
saving device which can project a line 
150 yards. 


Help to provide this safeguard by sending 
a contribution, however small, and so help 
to save life. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., 
C.V.O., V.D. Treasurer 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., 
T.D., M.A. Secretary 


MISS AGNES WESTON’S 
ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS 


Portsmouth (1881) Devonport (1876) Gosport (1942) 


Trustee-in-Charge 
Mrs. BERNARD CURREY, M.B.E. 


AlIMS—The Spiritual, moral and 
physical well-being of the men 
of the Royal Navy. 
NEEDS—Funds for GOSPEL, 
TEMPERANCE and WELFARE 
work and for GENERAL MAIN- 
TENANCE and IMPROVEMENTS 


Legacies are a very welcome help 


Not subject to nationalisation 


Gifts to 
The Treasurer (N.R.) Royal Sailors’ Rests, 
Head Office : 
31, Western Parade - - - Portsmouth 


THE NATIONAL AND 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


(Periodical Publications Limited) 


The Editor will gladly consider articles sub- 
mitted to him in typescript for publication, 
with the author’s name and address on the 
front page; but authors should retain 
duplicate copies, as no responsibility is 
undertaken for the return of rejected con- 
tributions. Stamped addressed envelopes 
must be enclosed. 


Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing 
Offices : 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Tel.: Holborn 5708 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS 


POSTAGE INLAND & OVERSEAS 3d. 


Record Review 


Radio Symphony Orchestra’s issue of 
Sibelius’ noble Fifth Symphony, with the 
Karelia Suite (conducted by Jensen) on 
the reverse. The last movement of the 
Symphony is one of Sibelius’ finest 
achievements ; it is well recorded, but 
could have done with more brilliance of 
tone (Decca LXT2744). For lighter 
moments there is a most charming, 
brilliantly played, and splendidly recorded 
performance of Féte Polonaise ‘and Danse 
Slave from Chabrier’s opera Le Roi 
Malgré Lui and Messager’s Ballet-Suite, 
Les Deux Pigeons. Blareau/L’Orchestre 
de l’Opéra Comique (Decca LX3093). 
Also recommended is the Schuricht/ 
Orchestre de la Société des Concerts de la 
Conservatoire de Paris playing Schumann’s 
Symphony No. 2 in C (Decca LXT2745). 
The concerto recordings this month are 
not so happy. Zino Francescatti is a fine 
player technically, but I found his per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
curiously heartless and insensitive and the 
orchestral accompaniment (Ormandy/ 
Philadelphia) little better, though it. has 
found favour with other critics (Columbia 
33CX1011), and Isaac Stern, who has 
everything which Francescatti lacks in the 
way of feeling (together with recording of 
the violin that avoids the shrillness in the 
other disc), seems to have had an off-day 
as regards intonation in his playing of 
Sibelius’ Violin Concerto, with an excellent 
recording of the fine orchestral part 
(Beecham/Philharmonic Orchestra). The 
work is available on both speeds (Columbia 
1x8947-9 and LXS8950). 


Chamber Music 

It is pleasant to be able to praise, almost 
without reserve, the records of chamber 
music issued this month. The Grillers 
play early Haydn and Mozart string 
quartets on Decca LX3087, the Haydn 
F Major (Op. 3, No. 5) with the enchant- 
ing Serenade, the Mozart B Flat Major 
(K159) with a remarkable allegro in 
G Minor for its second movement : uneasy, 
disturbed music. Well recorded as this 
disc is, the Brahms A Minor (Op. 51, 
No. 2), played by the Hollywood String 
Quartet, stands out, in spite of the some- 
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times shrill tone of the first violin, for 
astonishing sonority and lifelike quality 
(Capitol LTL7021). Three famous soloists, 
Rubinstein, Heifetz, and Piatigorsky, com- 
bine in selfless and worthy performances, 
well recorded, of the Ravel Trio, and the 
Mendelssohn Trio in D Minor (H.M.V. 
ALP1009). The Grillers have also 
recorded Rubbra’s Second String 
Quartet (Decca LX3088), a performance 
which I hope will win new friends for a 
finely conceived and executed composition. 
Recommended additions to series are 
Bach’s Fourth Violin and Piano Sonata, 
played by Menuhin and Kentner (H.M.V. 
db9761-2) and Beethoven’s Fourth, Eighth 
and “‘ Kreutzer’ Sonatas by Rostal and 
Osborn (Decca LX2732 and LX2752). 


Operatic 

You can*™take a choice of Rigoletto, 
Tosca, or Lakmé. I should myself tip 
Tosca as the best sung and most enjoyable 


of the three (Decca LXT2730-1), but 
Lakmeé is as imaginatively produced and as 
well recorded (Decca LXT2738-40). 
Rigoletto (H.M.V. ALP1004-6) though 
well, but too boisterously, sung by most 
of the cast, suffers from a lack of atmo- 
sphere which robs, in particular, the 
wonderful last act of a lot of its dramatic 
appeal. Neither Mascherini’s Scarpia nor 
Warren’s Rigoletto are conspicuous for 
subtlety, and the primi tenori in the three 
operas are just that and little more. 
The really fine performances in the chief 
parts came from Tebaldi as Tosca and 
Borthayre as Lakmé’s father, and in the 
small parts, Piero di Palma’s Spoletta and 
Jacques Jansen’s Frédéric (in Lakmé). The 
chorus do admirable work in all three 
operas, and in each the orchestral playing 
and balance with the voices is remarkably 
good. The conductors are Erede (Tosca), 
Cellini (Rigoletto) and Sebastien (Lakme). 
ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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| DONATION, SUBSCRIPTION & LEGACY 
URGENTLY NEEDED 
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Women and Girls 
The Church Penitentiary Association is the Special Church of 


England body responsible for the sympathetic handling of 


Moral Welfare work among Women and Girls, within the 
jurisdiction of the Established Church. It assists committees 
to found Rescue Homes and acts as Custodian Trustee for 
Properties. In addition, it gives maintenance grants annually 
|| to Homes in Union with the Association. 


i for Moral Welfare Work among 
} 
| 


|| Every penny received by way of subscription, donation or {|| 
Church Collection is distributed. 


Please send a Christmas Gift to the Secretary | | 
| 
| 


. CHURCH MORAL AID ASSOCIATION 


| (formerly Church Penitentiary Association) 
Although the name has been changed, the aims and objects of the work remain the same 


20 JOHN STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, LONDON, W.C.1 
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EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 59/62 South Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial 
training for women. Appointments Register open to students 
throughout their career. Early application for 1952/53 
vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 
Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 


qualified tutors to women students. 
Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


examinations. 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. 


NURSING HOMES 


URSING HOME with a difference. Slumberland 

mattresses, well furnished throughout, unique position on 
foreshore ensuring recuperation, or restful holidays. Matron, 
Beach House, Kingsdown-on-Sea, 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lrtb. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


MISCELLANEOUS - 


JNVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Lrtp. 
Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 
26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ASscoT- —Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


Overlooking the River 


BARNSTAPLE.— Imperial Hotel. 
Garden. 


Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. 
Phone: 210011. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 

country home in a perfect setting of 1400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


Facing the sea but away 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


RIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. 
from the traffic of the front. 
25314. 


CAMERIDGE — Dine Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. Phone: 3030. 


Banqueting 
Hairdressing; 


Restaurant; Grill; 


CARDErr.— —Park Hotel; 
Gentlemen’s 


Rooms; Cocktail Bar; 
Garage. ’*Phone 2566 (5S lines). 


Four first-class Golf Courses, 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. 
Phone: 


_ Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. 
2235. 


COODEN BEACH, Sussex.—The Gate House Hotel, four 
acres of glorious grounds on the sea edge. Private Beach 
front. Catering our No. | priority. Telephone: Cooden 37. 


Bee .—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 


Tel.: Hibernia. 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, fishing by arrangement. Central heating, 
log fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open Easter to end of October. Phone: 129. 


FASTBOURNE.— Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 


Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ES SUSSEX.—Possingworth Park Hotel, (Heathfield 
298). Special terms to suit individual requirements for 
any period. Tennis, Badminton, Dancing and Putting. 


HAWKHURST.—Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H. &C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. ’Phone: Hawkhurst 3209. 


EATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 


Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


HERSTMONCEDLX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well- -kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


Made famous by 
In the centre of the 
“ Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


[PSWICH.— Great White Horse Hotel. 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. 


town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: 


ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.-—The 
Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 


select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A. A., R.A.C 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 
KILLARNEY (Ireland). 

International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


AUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 

summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-6-0 per week. 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—H. W. Walton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


One of the best in N. 
C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
*Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.”’ 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. 
Wales. H. 
R.A.C. 


LONDON.— Barkston Gardens Hotel. 
Earl's Court Station. Moderate tariff. 
1028. 


One minute from 
*Phone: Frobisher 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. 
known throughout the world. 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: 


First-class London _hotel 
Private suites. ’Phone 
“ Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MAIDENHEAD, Bray.—Monkey Island Hotel. Small 
island hotel on Thames. 27 miles from London. Excel- 
lent table. Comfortable bedrooms, H. & C *Phone 


Maidenhead 849. Resident Manager, John Huntridge. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


Indoor and Outdoor 
Hard Tennis Court. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in a A heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
r Hea!th, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


XFORD.--Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


ENZANCE.—Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. If 
seeking a restful hotel for relaxation and comfort with 
excellent library and good sea fishing in old world cove we 
can confidently meet your requirements. Send stamp for 
brochure. Terms 7 to 9 guineas weekly. Write V.S. Bryant. 


RQSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for 
Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. 
49. 


visitors to 
Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 


the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 
STRATFORD/AVON.— Shakespeare Hotel. Historic 
building dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 


Memorial Theatre. ’Phone: 3631/3. 


TEWKESBURY.— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


Hotel. 


SS WELLS.—-Wellington 
Private 


th and overlooking Common. 
Suet 20286/7. 


Facing 
Suites. 


LONDON. —Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 


of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


Finest position 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. 
Facing south-west. 


with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


(rHeE UNFORGETTABLE GIFT 


B. 505 (Left) Smiths de luxe 9 carat gold 


Sionliter worm coe 6 EIRESE RINGED FOR... 
cluding P.T. 


A. 304 (Right) 15 jewel de luxe ‘Mingold’ 
wrist watch with 18 carat gold plated case 
£8.19.6 including P.T. 


You give not only a beautifully designed 

watch, but a lifetime of accurate service when 

you give a Smiths de luxe 15 jewel watch. Made in 

the highest tradition of renowned British Craftsman- 

ship by the World’s largest manufacturers of Clocks, 

Watches and Precision Instruments. Every watch 

has 16 day exhaustive timing test. 

Men’s watches are obtainable from WA 7 | 
£7.15.0, Ladies’ from £8.19.6. All 


are UNCONDITIONALLY guar- 
anteed for 12 months and sold 
exclusively by Jewellers. 


DE LOXE 


1S JEWEL WATCHES 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2 
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